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ABSTRACT 

This report was prepared in response to the Oregon 
Committee on Instruction^ Research and Public Service Programs^' 
request that it be informed periodically as to developments in 
tectcher education and the state system* s production of elementary and 
secondary teachers -in relation to demand. The report provides 
information and discussion concerning; (1) present allocations, both 
undergraduate and graduate, in teacher education in the state system 
institutions and the rationale for those allocations; (2) the 
relationship of present/projected production of t^eachers and other 
certified personnel to anticipated employment opportunities; (3) 
cbmparative costs of instruction in professional education courses 
among the state system institutions, and hov these costs compare with 
average costs for all courses combined at those institutions; (.4) 
appropriate production-demand ratio and means to attain and maintain 
this rc^tio; (5) quality improvement of teacher education graduates; 
(6). maintenance and improvement of inservice teachers" skills. 
Principal findings and recommendations are given for each area of 
investigation. The state policies regarding admission and retention 
of teacher education candidates in the state system is examined in 
.the appendix. Extensive data tables are included, (MB) ^ 
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REVIEW OF SELECTED ASPECTS OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN THE OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



V Summary and Recommendations 

Tliis report is presented to the Board's committee on instruction, research, 
and public setvice programs in response to . the committee's request that it " 
be informed periodically as to developments in teacher education and, in 
particular, the sta^e systemls production of elementary and secondary tea- 
chers in relationship to demard therefor. 

The purpose of this summary is to .highlight for the committee some of the 
principal findingi3 relatingoto teacher education in Oregon, particularly in 
the state system institutions. More detailed"" information is to be found in. • 
the report, proper, which follows- the summary." 

The Boardis; of f ice recommends: 

1. That the Board continue to rely on its _ institutions to control proc^uction ' 
of elementary schoo l teach ers through (a) the continuing improvement of ' . 
. admlssions-retention policies- and procedures consistent with assuring a / 
good quality of entering students into the elementary feacher education ' 
program, and (b) 'assuring that prospective elementary teacher/ education 
students are fully informed as to the .qualities necessary to success in . 
■ teacher education and teaching, andV in particular » th^ 
the state 'of . the teacher employment market . ; ■ V 

As noted in the summary below,, this approach"l:o control of production has 
been quite successful. Production' of elementary teachers has been brought 
into what the Board's of fice- considers the limits of permissible imbalance 
. with, employment .. ^ - 

■ • • :. u ^ \ ' ' . ■ " ' . - 

2- That the Board employ the above procedure in encouraging its institutions 
to examjTne their secondary teacher production and to seek to , bring second- 
ary teacher production within the limits of permissible imbalance with 
employment . . . • ' , ^ 

Effective application of this approach in the case of secondary teacher 
production will require that each teacher education institution make period 
' ic analyses of the relationship of /its' rate of. production of secondary tea- 
chers in; the various subject matter areas in which if prepares teachers. 
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to its record of placement of secpndary teacher graduates in each subj:ect 
matter field. Such periodic analyses Hould give evidence useful in. keeping 
production in reasonable relationship to placement in teaching or comparable 
employment. ■' i . <; 

Other alternatives considered by the Board ' s^ of f ice less desirable for con^- 
trolling production include: 

a. ' Establish state system and institutional quotas for the production of 

secondary teachers. . * ' \ 

b. Couple, the ins titutioq^^^ od uction quotas with subsidiary quotas in each 
teaching field, based on 'such projections of need as can be developed. 

c. ,^ Couple the institutional production quotas with a , re-allocation of sub- 

ject matter fields in which-^.i^stitutions are permitted to prepare second- 
ary teachers. , 

d. Eliminate secondary teacher educatio*n^ entirely from one or more- insti- 
tutions. ^ , ^ 

That the Board commend the institutions for work well begun to improve ,the 
quality of teacher education prograjns through such initiatives as the com- 
petency^based , field-centered programs described in\this report . 

That the Board encourage the institutions and the Board's Office in their 
efforts to. continue systematic investigations of, such matters relating to 
the improvement of teacher education as: (a) factors affecting the quality 
of teacher education j (b) improved approaches to the evaluative follow-up 
of teacher education graduates as an aspect of progr^am 'evaluation and upgrading 
(c) the cost/benefit of alternative appr.oaches to teacher education, (dX a 
statewide, profession-wide approach to in-service teacher- ediication programs 
for public school teachers, arid administratqrs 



Major Elements of the .Report 

The report provides informatiou and discussion responding to the following 
questions : * * 

. . _ ... " . ^ • ' . ■ 

1. What are the present allocations,, both undergraduate and ^ . 
graduate, in teacher education in the state system insti- 
tutions, and what is the rationale for these allocations? pp. 7-17 

2b How does present "and projected production of -teachers 
; and other . certificated personnel in . Oregon relate to 

present arii anticipated emplbyraent opportunities? pp. 17-42 

3. Whet are the comparative costs of instruction in.profes-^ 
* -~ sional education courses among the State System ins titu-'^ 

tions, and how do costs in prof ess'ional education compare 
• with the .average cos.ts of- instruction, generally for all 

courses combined at the various State System institutions? pp. 43-^54' 
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•.("■•■■ . ■ " ■ 

,4 ;^ What is an appropriate production-demand ratio and what . ' * 

/needs to be dpne to attain and maintain this * ratio?. « pp. -55-64^- 

' * ■ •• » . . ' 

- .'-5 . ••Wl^at are the institutions doing to. improve the quality 

* of their teacher education graduates? pp. 65-92 " 

* * 6 . VJhat is being done and should be done to maintain and 

improve competencies of empfioyed teachers? ^ ~* . PP* 93-97 

■ • • . 

State System Allocati ons In Teache r Education 

Principal findings .are: . ' o " 

1. That the Board has, through* its allocations in teacher education, provided • 
ease of access geographically . to Ot^egon residents desiring preparation as 
(a) elementary teachers, or (b) secondary teachers in those subject mat- 
ter areas in which the largest number of public school teachers are em- 
ployed (i.e. language arts, social studies, mathematics, and the sciences 
[chemistry, biology, earth science, physics", integrated science]). 

All six^multipurpose institutions are authorized teacher education programs 
in the 'foregoing areas. 

2. That without four exceptions (physical ediicaticDn , inusic, educational media . 
and reading), authorization to offer standard norm programs in the remain- 
ln,c:,.,sub:]ect,TT3attt?r .-^nd r^.dnrMnional specialist -fieldR- has been restricted 
to three or fewer institution's. ^ . 

3. That there are nine teacher education areas in which basic and standard norm 
authorizations have been given to but a single institution: 

. Oregon State University: industrial education; agricultural edu- 
^ cation;, trade, industrial, and technical education; home economics 
education. ^ , 

' ' • ... 

University of Oregon:, Italian, Latin, preparation" of .superintend- ' 
^ents of. schools. ^ . • 

. Portland ^State University: visually handicapped. 

.. Oregon College of Education: deaf and heading impaired. 

Production of Teachers 

Principal findings as to' production of elementary and .secondary teachers by 
'teacher education institutions includes the following: 

1. That production of elementary school teachers by the teacher education in- 
stitutions has declined markedly 1970-71 to 1974-75. . * 
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. That overall, statewide,, pi^bductdon has declined 36.2 percent. " State system 
institutions, have decrea^j^tf -.their production by 36. 3 percent independent • 
colleges and universities*, by 35.-2 percent. 

* ^ ' • ■ ■ - ' - . " ' • • ■ ■ 

• UO -52.4 percent OSU . . -37.6 percent EOSC -26.4 percent 

\ ' - . SOSC -41.7 percent PSU * -34.4 percent OCE ^ -18.0 percent 
• . ■ ^ . ■ } 

2. That production of secondary school teachers has also"..declined :markedly over' 
v the same period. . 
' ' , . ■ <^ . ■ - 

That overall, statewide, production declined 27.5 percent.' State system iri- 
stitutions have decreased production by 29". 0 percent; independent colleges 
and universities, 19.8 percenti ^ 

UO. "t52.3 percent OCE '' -25.^ SOSC -15.8 percent 

PSU ^-37.5 percent EOSC --23.9 OSU - 6.0 percent 

3. The examination of production of secondary school teachers by field, reveals: 

That in only four subject matter areas (agricultural education, 
. industrial^ arts, physical sci3nce/gene^;al science, and speeah and 

drama) were more beginning teachers produced in 1974-75"^ than in i970-'71. 

That production of beginning teachers in all other secpndary school 
subject matter areas decreased over the same period - in six subject 
areas the decline in production exceeded 50 percent (English, foreign , 
languages,, journalism, language arts/social studies', mathematics, 
physics). ^ ' 

A.-* That with respect to production of master ' s graduates, .in teac^lier education: 

. ' Production ]^eaked at 1,280 in 1973-74, then declined 13.6 percent 

to-1,,106 ia 1974-75, and is projected over the next three yearso 
to increase to approximately the 1973-74 level. 

. Production of teachers of the handicapped is expected to increase 

in response to increased efforts of public schools to serve handi-?- ; 
capped children. - 

Some increase is anticipated in production of educational media 
^- specialists in response to employment opportunities . 

■ ' . Production of counselors declined 33.0 percent (to 112) in 1974-75 
from the' 167 pi;epared in 1973-74, but is expected to average ap- 
proximately 140 per year 1975-76 through 1977-78. 



Trends in Demand for Public School Teachers 
• ' In Oregon 



Principal findings relating to factors affecting demand "for elementary apd 
secondary school teachers are: 
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Public schoo l enrollments • Thatt>a general decrease in glemeritary and 
secondary- school enrollments is 'projected by the State Department of 
'Education. I 



. Grades K^8 enrollments are expected to decline through the period 

1976-77. through 1979-80, an average decline of approxiroat-ely 1,'900 

students each year through 1979'-80, fbllowed by an increase of 
• 2,23A in 1980-81/ ^ ' / 

. .jGrades 9-12 enrollments are projected by the State Department of 
Education to increase from approximately 162', 830 in 1976-7 7 from 
' the 161,721 ia 1975-76, but decli-ning thereafter to 1^9,250 in . 
JL980-81, an average ^^decrease of approximately 3,400 students from 
1976-77 to .1980--8.1. :? 

jgactqrs 6/f setting declininR public sc hool enrollments > That two factors • 
.that dispocje tov/ard greater, demand for elementary, and secondary teachers 
have shovTi an upturn in recent years. They are: the reduction in the stu--; 
dent-teacher ratios in the public schools, and the improvement of special •■ 
services to studpnt^^ in the public schools. There is no assurance that 
this will be either, ^olonged or significant. ; ^ ' ^ 

Turnover. -rates among pub lic school teachers . That turnover among teachers 
resulting from resignations, retirements, and death, showed a sfiarp decline " ^ . 
in 1971-72, but since dhenN, turnover has increased until, in 1974^7-^5, it^ ' 
was at approximati^ly the saine' level as in 1969'-70.- . '^^^^-^^'"^ 

That teacher" df»TDand ^ as^^.>^xpre.<;Red in terms of tire numb ar of .tcachers-^in , i 
Oregon .new' to their district, has shown a decrease ot 6,5 percent /I971-72 \ 
(3,128). to 1975-76 (2,926), - ' * 



That teacher demand measured by the number of beginning teache'rs ■ employed ' ' 
in Gregon decreased over the saffle period by 24:9 percent (fro^n 1,938 in 
1971r72 to 1,455 in 1975-76). There was a -decline, to' 1,724 and 1,766 , in - 
1972^73 dnd 1973-74, respectively, but a recovery to 1,983/in 1974-75, fol-. 
lowed by another decline ..to 1,455 in 1975-76. i , / 

... ■ ^ \ ' „ " • ' • . . ' ■ ., ' ■ /' ' , ■ 

That^.the-rhumber of beginning, tfeachfers ^ from Oregon employed in-Or^gon schools 
declined much less between 1971'-?2 and 1975-76 than did/ the number employed ; 
from other states. . . ■'■ , ■ ' / 

That the ratio of the number of beginning teachers produced to the number 
of beginnin^^ teachers employed in Oregon has been dec^lining in Oregon. This^, 
resuj.ts from the fact that although the number of ba||g inning teachers em- 
p^loyed in Oregon schools has declined in recent years,, it has not deciiped as 
rapidly- as. the number of elementary and ^secondary teachers 'produced . In con- 
sequence,, the trend, ^ri the ratios of,.number of. beginning teachers produced 
to the number employed in Oregon. is as follow^ 



^ " Element aty and 

Year . Elementary . Secondary/ Secondary Combined 



1971^72^- 1.83 / . 2.79 / ^^2.^5 

1972-^73 1.96 2.32^. 2.21 



1.973-^74 > . 1.72 | ; ■ s 2;44 ^ 2.05 X 

1974^75 1.44 ' ' La7 _ • 1,74 . 7 ■ : 

1975-76 1.38 2.24 1.77 - a'"^ 
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Controlling Production of Teachers 

Principal 'findings relating to the .cr lemand-production ratio 

include the following: 

1, That the factors controlling the u- >.u,ui-.i :.ide of the equation (public schou 
enrollments, level of staffing' services offered in the public schools, 
public school teacher turnover) are really beyond the control of the State 
Board of Higher Education. . . . 

2, . That enlightened self-interest on the part of students wh^ are fully in- 
formed as to (a) ''the requirements for success in teaching, and (b) the 
employment outlook in teaching is, as the Board cbncluded in 1972, one of 
the most effective ways of controlling productrt^n of elementary and secpnd 
ary school teachers. 

That institutional efforts to improve admission-re^C^tion standar^ds in tea 
cher education programs is an important and necessarV companion factor 
in the control of rate of production and the quality . of^ teacher education 
graduates . • ' / 

' . ■ ■ ' ' . / 

3, That in looking to the maintenance of a reason4bie balance between the sta 
system production of elementary and secondary/ school teacher-s, and the de- 
mand for teachers, .the Board ,oughf, as it has done since 1972, to rely 
upon the, ins titutions (a) to assure the prospective teacher edCitiation 
students are. systematically counselled as to requirei^ents . for success in 
.teaching, and that ^they are informed as to the state of the teacher em- 
ployment .<i5ut look { £ind (b) to continue to seek improvement of admissions- 
ifetention standards and pTocedures itt teacher education. 

r4» That ah examination of the likely effects of eli'minating teacher education 
from one or more of .the institutions lekds to the following view:* 

That . the. elimination of teacher education from one of the regional 
. colleges (SPSC, EOSC) would h^ve^ a* disastrous, impact on enrollments 
in the' institutions and would foreclose the institutions' offering 
to residents of the eastern and southern regions access to preparation 
for entry into teacher education which, despite a decline in the 
employment, market , is still one of the^^largest professit)nal employment 

outlets in Oregon. j p ^ . 

' *' ' ' • , 

. That elimination of teacher education from Oregon College of Education 
would be to .eliminate the College's principal reason for being and 
would eliminate what, in the judgment of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, is certainly one- of the finest 
elementary, teacher education programs, in^the nation (OCE won the 
national award from AACTE in 1974). 

• That elimination of teacher education fro,m Portland State University 
would effectively foreclose access to teacher educatfion for many 
students who, in the state^s. largest metropolitan area, could no longer 
commute to a public institution offering access to teacher education. 
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That' elimination of teacher education from either the University of 
Oregon or Oregon State Utiiversity would (a) deprive a substantial number 
of students of opportunity to complete teacher education programs within 
commuting distance of their homes, (b) foreclose these institutions 
offering to their students access to preparation for -ntry into the 
largest professional employment outlet, (c) deny to acher education 
in Oregon the use of the liberal arts bases at,thoRo two instiutions 
which presently are the foundatipn of excellent teacuer education pro- 
grams, (d) would require the reallocation of responsibilities for pre- 
paration of professional personnel- in curricular areas for which the in- 
stitution has a sole allocation (e.g., OSU in the. fields of agricultural 
education, -home economics education, industrial arts education, trade , 
arid industrial education) or, is the major producer of professional -arsons in^ 
the state (e.g., UO, counselor preparation teachers of the handicapped, speech 
therapists, school librarians), (e) would place an extra burden on other insti-„ 
tutions, particularly OCE which is the institution most frequently indicated / 
by teacher , education students at UO and OSU as the institution they ha^.e^ 
attended had not teacher education been available at the Universities (f) fore- 
close the universities' making significant contributions to teacher- education 
through instruction and research - the worth of which is widely recognized 
nationally and reflected in the very substantial grant and contract awards 
made to the two universities by federal- and private agencies ipsu^^^^^ of the 
work going on in the teacher education programs at the universities. / . 



Institutional Efforts to Improve 
the Quality of I'eacher Education 



There are briefly described in this report the activities in Oregon that place 
'it in the forefront in- efforts to iir.prove the quality of teacher ^f^f;";; 
through (1) the application of- the ^concepts of competency-based, field-centered 
education,/ (2) cooperative planning and interaction involving the teacher edu- 
cation institutions and practitioners in the public schools, (3) on-th-joD 
evaluation of graduates by institutional representatives as an. avenue to im- 
proving pre-ser\>ice teacher education. 



Production of Piot«« *. ' 

«j-sner Education 



Two reports Here present.^ , ,. 

P e-nted to the e„™utee„y the Board', of^ee- 
Production of pi " ^ ozxice: 

-ports p.^3^~ '-^^^Jistejn (August:. 29. 1972) . 

was also^\\ef ha?\Pf "^-^ funding l^JeiTanT'"^ 
trends o£ the 1960' s would'' th'e mofs of "h'"^''"^ Practices, 

in the 1970's. ^^^"1^ m increasing surpluses oJ' ''f''" P^^^^^^^ 

^ . , , ""P'""^^ °f c^ualified teache 

xne August 29 rn 

seriousness' nf ».f°^^ ^"""^^ noted, however - m *. ' ^ ' . ' 

• Ther ^ 

mentary and ooL^j^^''""^ P^"ons qualif -f *. 

teachers - for a ^""""^^ " be staffed " '^"^ =lo- 

BreDar»M„ substantial number of "^'b qualified 

• " laS mo?s 'tha\"""= .^^-'^ o>°ter''te«h?° "Tl"^ ■':^a=her 

' --her e-^"?i.„°^r^-\:- r-\-,lS^^^ 

' Over many years > u ■ ' qH^Ufxed to teach. 

. Of w„\^„^t^X-i-^ -""nlr," ?-o-^ Xh^- --strated 
la so hecause:'"^" --nda?; s^eh°lo1=t,a^hl":,"f '^h"S 

" Teacher educA^-fr^« 

providing studentawST ^^^ontlally Uberal art 

oducatlon and <=S^pere„,e " "f""""''^'' aecure a soundT"'"'' 

- ---e-ss^-al or;re,l:T"""" ^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
es'-r lthj„"f InLrfol Jh\^\\L%t«le1"""- 
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The report acknowledged, nonetheless, that some adjustments were needed to 
bring teacher production-supply into greater congruity with demand for . . 

teachers, and identified the following as some pf the alternative courses of 
action conceivably open in making needed adjustments: 

1 . Increase the demand for o 1 onio ntary and Secondary school teachers by 
providing more nd- ' " cntary and secondary ?u .> >oI programs (e . g > , 
lowers student more adequate special service proy^rams) . 

The report concluded that citizen antipathy toward property tax increases 
1 made unlikely an increase in local tax support of public schools aden.uate 

^to permit significant lowering of student-teacher ratios in the public 
•schools, or the launching of new programs to meet presently .unmet educa- 
tional needs; that although there is a rising hope that state and .federal 
support of public elementary and ..secondary schools will permit improve- 
ments in education leading to increased demar^d for teachers, ^it is un- 
realistic to assume that sufficient funding would be available in the 
near future to make possible a significant adjustment of the teacher supply-^ 
. demand equation solely by increasing. demand sufficiently to absorb all 
available qualified teachers. Some adjustpients must al^o be'made, the . 
report asserted, in the number of teachers .being prodac d- 

2. Reduce product : jr. and supp ly of teache rs by. one or more -f several possible 
" approaches. T al ternatives considered by the comma.U : and the b^oar d 

included the f^: ilowin7> : 

a. ■ Depend whi£ly or in part upon slackening student v -- est in teacher 

education, growing out of s tudents perceptions o i ;u depress ed 
teacher employment market, to reduce the number ot teachers produced 
• to a level more nearly congruent with the level of demand . 

" . ' . ^ 

This approach would rely upon the institutions' taking strong affirma- 
tive action to assure that prospective teacher education students 
■ ^ are fully itif ormed ,^ at the time of admission to the program, as to" . 

the employment situation in teaching. 

Implied in this approach is tihe assumption that individuals fully 
informed as to- the current and projected employmeniL outlook will, 
consistent with their economic: interests^ and their academic abilities , 
elect edt^<^»tion or other occmpational preparation ro qualify 'them for, 
employnB^ir :hat will be both satisfying and adequately remunerative. 

This fre. choice by individuals of their fields of study, limited 
principa.Jr by the individual's abilities, interests, and financial 
resources^ is consistent with the social values that have. long under- 
girded education and occupational preparation generally in the' United 
States. 

b. Improve the standards of selection for admission to teacher education , 
coupling improved standards with :reduced admissions quotas in teacher 
education . ' • 

The report described the efforts of State System institutions to improve 
their admission to teacher education policies arid practices, and to 



reduce admissions quotas in elementary and secondary teacher 
• education programs, and presented data as to the number of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers produced in the past and 
projected for production in the future, under the then-current 
plans • 

c. . Eliminate teacher education or some aspect of teacher education 
from one or more of the state sysfem institutions . 

The report reviewed Mie" likely impact on two institutions (UO, OSU) 
of the eliminatit ; of elementary teacher education and concluded 
that such action would nor.be the best alternative open to the ^\ ' 
State System for bringing production and supply of elementary 
teachers into a more reasonable balance with demand. 

Board's Office Recommendation - June 26, 1972 

The Board's office reeomme>^ded in d^ia June 26, 1972 report : • 

1. ; That"^ the inst. X ni-i.i>n;5 of the Staite System assiduously seek to improve 

\ arid upgrade: die selection processes by which students are selected. . 

for admission Jnvtc iuhe teacher education program^ and (b) the selective 
retention pro.w«;t5ah5es: ^r.rough which teacher education students are evaluated 
periodically i:taT-aLi.^^hout the duration of their programs as the basis for 
retention in the pro|:xam or elimination*^ therefrom. 

IL That the instltiutiUns seek .to ensure that students- applying for admis-"" 
sion into teacher i^-^cation are ixiformed as to the state of the employ- 
ment market fcr teachers in various subject matter areas both now and, 
insofar as ca - projected, in the future. 

3. That' State Syii'penn efforts "to^ redress the imbalance between the production- 
' supply of ele: : teachers and the demand .iltee for as measur<^t# in . 

. terms aof unfii kidgeted positions now, and -^xe. likely demand the 
future, take ti. (c^^ n of reduced production of 'elementary , td'Scheri in 
the State Sys :eris i ci^iitutions , in particular ±i the universities of the 
State system. . , 

4. That the Board oi aig,3ier V:Education not eliminate the teacher education 
program from any of tne State System institutions.. 

Academic Affairs Comiy-'J^ii.-^ . V. ^ ■ 

Action - June 26 » 197,^ . 

The academic affairs coinmittee postponed action on the recommendation 
until its August 29 meotring, requesting that, in the meantime, the Board's 
office and the ±hsti:KuCL^s examine again the projected production of elenientax;y 
and secondary school teachers in the state System,. and the projected demand , 
for such teathers with n ^ew to ensuring . that any projected Imbalance betweea 
production-supfily ;^>iid 4ea^^ could be justified- as a '^permissible*' imbalance. 

^17 
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Board's Office Recommendation - AuRust 29, 1972 

At the August 29, 1972, meeting of the committee, ..the Board's office report 
set before the committee an extended discussion cf the projected production 
.of 'elemejitary and .secondary teachers in the institutions of the State System 

and the estimates of-demand for elementary and secondary school teachers. 

-These figures included the institutions' estimates as to.,their projected 
production of elementary school . teachers in the 1970's. 

The Board's office recommended: . , • 

1. That the academic affairs committee accept the projected production of 
elementary teachers in the institutions of the State System as, quotas , with 

'. - the understanding that the figure for EOSC was to be considered an estimate 
rather than a quota. 

2. With respect to production of secondary school teachers, the Board's 
office recommended that the committee and the Boarc^Aplace no quotas on ^■ 

. admission programs .of secondary education, but thVt. the committee instruct 

the ins tEtu^l ions (a) to seek to Improve their admission and retention 
policies in secondary teacher education and thus to improve the quality 
• of students admitted, (b) to ensure that all students seeking, admission to > 
the secondary progriim are realistically, counseled regarding the qualifica- 
tions necessary to successf^-jand in particular as to the problems of 
• securing employment, in secondary teaching; that the insi\tutions be made 
-aware that the' statement "there is always room. for the gdod teacher does 
not provide the student with the information he/she needs to make an intel- 
ligent decision. , ' . 

r • . 

■' V ■ . ■ i ' , . 

Academic Affairs Conunittiee ^ - . - - • 

Action - AiiRust 29, 197 2- . . - ' ^. [ 

The' academic affairs 'Committee, after .extended discussion of. the matters under 
consideration, voted two to one to irecommend to the Board the following action: 

1, That it establish, the ^ following ,4.nstitutibnal quotas for production of 
elementary school teachers , effective 1974-75: . ^ ^ 

V- ' ^""^ , •• . • » A ■ 

, - Institution ' ' SH2£S . 

1. -Eastern -Oregon State College 90 

Southern Oregon State.^ College ^ ' 170 
Oregon College of Education ' 236 

" Oregon State University 
UniveTsity of Oregon -v 



180 
180 

Portland State University • 180 

Total . ^ 1»036 



2 rnat it adopt the Board's office recommendation vis-^-vi&^ production of 
secondary school teachers (as set forth in Item 2, immediately above). 

\ ' ^ 18 
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Board Action - September 26, 1972 



The Board of Higher Education considered the foregoing comniittee recommenda- 
tions at its. September 26'meeting and, after extended discussion of the issues, 
.voted (1) to table the committee's recommendation as to the establishment 
Lofl^quotas for the production .of ^elementary^school teachers^dn the state system,. 
and (2) to accept the committee's re"commendation as to production of secondary 
school teachers~ as-.set forth in Item 2, immediately , above. \v 

Teacher Education Allocations in the State System . 

When the State System was established in 1932, three ^institu^tions. (OCEi SOSC, 
EOSC - the- latter two then known as. the Southern' and Eastern^ Oregon Normal 
Schools, respectively) were restricted by the, Board of Higher Education^i^ their 
teacher education programs to preparation of elemetitary school teachers ; tfie^--^^ 
two multipurpos3B iristituticms in the state system (UO and OSU - then known as 
Oregon State CdUlege) were-xestricted in their teacher education: programs to 
the preparation of secondary school teachers in selected teaching fields^as 
defined for each institution by the Board, 

These major allocations were materially altered some 21 years later (1953) by 
the Board of Higher Education, upon recommendation of a 1951^ study by Earl W. 
Anderson, an outside consultant, with the help of an advisory 'committee of 
persons from within the state ( A Survey of Some Phases of Teacher Education in 
the Oregon State System of .Higher Education ), The most significant recommenda- 
tions of that study, insofar as the subject matter of the preseat report is 
concerned, were: 

.1. fThat the Board add elementary education to the programs in teacher - 
education* at the University of Oregon and at Oregon State College [OSU]^ 
and add secondary education to the- programs, at the three colleges o£ 
education [spSC, OCE; EOSC] , "but--limit* the programs in secondary educa- 
tion'at the colleges of education to preparation for teaching in the three 
broad major areas of the humanities, social science, and 'science-mathematics. 

2. That, as a means of attracting. more prospective teachers to their campuses 
and to strengthen teacher education' programs theire, the 'colleges of 

- education, ISOSC, OCE, EOSCJ expand their present offerings in liberal 
education , [limited lower-division and u|^per-divisioa course work] to . 
p^og^^ams leading to the bachelor ';a degree jwith majors restricted to the broad 
fields^.of the humanities, social science, and a science-mathematics 
combination respectively. 

/<' ' ■ ■ ^ 

3. ThHEt rhere be provided in Portland undergraduate four-ryear programs for the. 
pi22oaration of elementary and* secondary school teachers; the secondary 
edxication program to be restricted to preparation of teachers in the broad 
arsas of the* humanities, social sci^ce, and science-mathematics, as with 
the. programs in the three colleges oE education [SOSC, OCE, EOSC]; 
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These - and other recommendations of: the study - were approved by the Board, 
effective fall term 1953-54. Thus, each of the six multipurpose institutions 
was authorized- to offer preparation programs for prospective elementary and. 
secondary school reachers, as defined by the Board of Higher Education, 

Since 1953, the allocations in teacher education have been modified from, time 
to time to authorize institutions 'to offer preparation in additional seccJhdary 
-school subj ect matter areas or specialist areas (e.g., counselor preparation, 
programs for teachers of the handicapped) . 

The present (1975-76) configuration of .teacher preparation authorizations £n 
the State System insrxfutions, at both the basic and standard norm levels, is 
shown. in Tables I and II, pp. 13-14. 

Data from T^les .1 and II cast in a different form. Figures l' and 2, pp. 15-17, 
reveal that:: 

, . All six institutions offering teacher education programs offer 

complete programs (basic and standard norms) in' elementary educa- 
tion; in the Subject matter, areas etnploying the largest numbers 
of teachers, namely, langua^ge. arts, social studies, and mathe- 
matics; and in the sciences (cTiemistry, biology , earth science, ^ 
physicS:,. integrated science). . 

; With, but four exceptions {physical v'education, music, educationial 
V media7"and reading) , authorisation to offer standard norm programs 
' in^ the remaining^subj.ect matter and, educational specialist -f ields 

" . has been :res trie ted tcT^three or fewer institutions. * ' 

In nine fields, basic and standard norm ^preparation' has been 
restricted to a single institution, and in three additional fields 
.the standard norm is restricx^ed to a single institution. ""^""^^^^ 



Basic norm 'programs are usually completed as a' part of a baccalaureate 
degree prog^ram and ijxepare a student for first-level teacher certification. 
Standard norm prograins are completed during a fifth-year of pOst-baccar 
' laureate study. Standard norms aire not required for elementary 'teachers • 
teaching in a self-ciintained classroom. However, all teachers in depart- \ 
mentalized schools .giiades 5-12 must complete an appropriate standard norm, 
program if they wist: .to continue teaching past the sixth year.. 
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XABtE I 

BASIC NORM PRCK3RAMS AUTHORIZED INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE SYSTEM 

(as of 1976-77) 











Instil: 








Program. 






OSU 


PSU 




SOSC 




1 




2 


\ 




b 


6 


7 


Elementary Teachers 




X- 


X 


z 


X 


X 


X . 


Secondary Teachers '^x 




X 


X - 


z 


.X 


X 


. X 


Art 




X 


X 


; Z 


X 


X ' 


X' 


Business and Office Education 






X 


Z ' 




X 


X 


Educational Hedia 




■ X 




z 


X 


X 


X 


Foreign Language 




* 












French 




X 


X 


z 


X 


X 


X 


Gctman 




X 






X ' 


X 


r. 'X 


Italian 




X 


■ 










Latin 




X 












Russian 




X. 


' X 


X 








Spanish 




X 


X 


z' ■ 


z 


■X 


X 


.Health Education \ 




X 


X 


X 


X 






Health Education (combinfed)^ 




X- 


X 




z 


X 


X . 


Industrial Education 






X 










Language Arts <^ 




X 


X • 


-z 


X 


X 


X 


Speech 




X 


X 


z 


X 


.X 


^x 


Journalism 




. x' 


X 


z 


z 


?l 


* X • 


Drama ? 




'x 


• X 


z 


X 


X 


X 


Language Arts/Social Studies 




X 


x„ 


X ■ ■ 


X 


X 




Pre-Algebra and General Math 




' X'' 


X 


_X ■ 


. X . 


X 


X 


Algebra and Geometry 




X 


- X 


X 


"IC^ 


X 


X 


Advanced Mathematics 




X 


X 


X 


X . 


X 


- X 


Elementary Music K-9 






.X 






X 


X 


Music K-12 




X 


X 


' z 


X 


-X 


X 


Physical Education 5-12 




X 


z 






X 


5; 


Physical Education K-^12 




X 


'x 


X. 


X 


X 


X . ■ ■ 


Sciences . * 
















Biology - 




X 


X 


X 


X . 


X 


X 


Physical Sciences 
















Chemistry. 




X 


X 


z . 


'x. 


X ' 


• x ■ 


Physics 




X 


X 


z- 


X 


X 


X- 


Earth Science 




. X 


X 


■ z 


X 


X 


V X 


Integrated Science 




X 


X 


Z . ' 


X ' 


■■ X* " 


X ■ . 


Social Studies ' f-' 




... ■ . 


X . 




z 


X ' 


X - 


Reading ■ 




x2 


^x 


x2 , 


1 x- 


X 


*> 

x2 


Special Education 
















Deaf and Hearing Impaired 










X 






Handicapped Learner ' 








z2 


,<>x 






Severely Handicapped Learner 










x' ' 






Visually Handicapped 








Z' 








Speech Handicapped 




X 




z 


X 






personnel Services 
















Counselor 




X 


X - 


— z 


X 






-School Psychologist 




X 












Supervisor > 




■ X 






X 


' X 




Vocational Education' 
















. Agriculture 






X . 










Trade» Industrial and Technical 


Educaclon 




X ' 










HoiQe' Economics Education ^ 






x 










Distributive Education 






X 






z 




Administrative 
















Principal 








'Z 









. SuperlQtendent 



sOnly in combination with another relaced endorsemect area such aa home .economics » 
physlcal^education, social studies, or biology. 

^In process iyf being r(svised to laeet nev norm requiremencs. The cevised programs will need 
to b€ approvecKby the Teacher Scandards and Praccices Comfflisiaion* / . 



tABLE II 



STANDARD NORM ^ 



AUTHORIZED INSTITUTIOI 
(as of 1976-77) 



)F THE STATE SYSTEM 



Institution 



Program 



uo osu 



PSU 



OCE. SOSC ' EOSC 



♦ 7 



Elementary Teachers ^ 

Secondary Teachers " 7^ ^ r 

Art 

Business and Office Education 
Educational* Media 
Foreign Language 

French 

Gennan 

Italian 

Latin ' 

Russiap 

Spanish . 
Health Education 
Health Education (coinbined)l 
Industrial Education 
Language Arts 
Speecli 

Journalism i 
Drama 

Language Arts/Social Studies * 
Pre-Algebra and General Math 
Algebra and,; Geometry 
Advanced Mathematics 
Elementary Music K-9 
Music K-12 ^ 

Physical Education' 5-12 ^ 
Physical Education K-12 
Sciences ' * , 

Biology 

Physical Sciences 
Cheflilstry • 
V Physics - - . 

Earti Science . 

Integrated Science . 
Social Studies \ 
"Beading • ; • 

^Special Education 
. np&a£ / ■ '. ■ 
^Handicapped Learner 
Severely Handicapped Learner 
tVlsuaily Handicapped 
. Speech Handicapped 
Pexapiinel Services 

Counselor 
j School. Psychologist . . • 

Supervisor 
yocatlbnal Education 

Ajgrlculture 

Trade, industrial a,nd Technical Education 
Home I Economics Education 
Matribative Education , 
Administrative 
Principal 
Superintendent 



X 

■X 



X 
X 



X 

-X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X ' 
X. 

X 
X 

X, 
X 
X' 
X 
X 
X' 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X, 
X 



X 
X 
X 

' X 



.X 
X 

X ' 
'X 



^x 

.X 



X 
X. 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 

-X-- 

X 
X 



X 



X 
X 

X 

X 
' X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



'X 
X 



X ' 
X 



X 
X 



X' 



X 
X 



X 
X 

;x 
X- 

X 
X 



X 
X 

2C 
X 
X 

X, 

X 

x<, 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X' 

' x< 

X 



X 

X 
X 
X 

' X 



. X 
X 

"x ' 



X 

X ' 

X 

X 

X ' 



X 
X 
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Offered only in combination with another , related endorsement area such aauhome economics, 

^.phyaical education, social studies, or biology. • - 

•Xhree-year authociz^tlbn beginning summer 197A. Students will not be admitted to program 

latter summer term 1976, ; . ^ . \fii ^ j 

' The revised programs win need 



^Xn^prbcess of being revised to meet new norm xfequlrementa . 



FIGURE 1 

* 

SUMMARY OF THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATE SYSTEM 
'AUTHORIZED TO OFFER THE VARIOUS . BASIC NORM PROGRAMS 



Basic Norm Authorizations 



No, Institutions Authorized Programs 



Elementary Teaching 
Secondary Teaching 

Suibject Areas: 
Art ■■ 
French* 
•German ' 
•Spanish 
Language Arts 
Speech 
Journalism 
Drama 

:Pre-Algebra & 

General 'Math 
-Algebra & Geometry 



6 (UO, OSU*, PSU, OCE, SOSC, EOSC) 
6 (UO, OSU, PSU, OCE, SOSC, EOSC) 



Advanced Math 6 (UO, OSU, PSU, OCE, SOSC, EOSC) 
Music K--12 , 

Physical Ed 1C--12 - 

Biology / . . ' , 

Chemistry J . 

Physics / ' 

Earth Science 

Integrated Science ^ 

Social Studies 

Reading \ ^ 



Educational Media . 

Health Education (combined with 

related endorsements) 
Language Arts/Social Studies 
Business and Office Education 
Health Education 
Elementary 'Music K-? 
Russian 

Physical Education 5-12 

Italian 

JLatin 

Industrial Educ^t4.on 



5 (UO, PSU*, OCE, SOSC, EOSC) 

5 (UO, OSU, O'CE, SOSC, EOSC) 

5 (UO, OSU, PSU, OCE, SOSC) 

,^4 (OSUj PSU, SOSC'; .EOSC) 

4 (UO, OSU, PSU, OCE) 

A (OSU, OCE-, SOSC, EOSC) 

3 (UO, OSU, PSU) . 

3 (UO, OSIJ.,. SOS,C) 

. 1 (UO) . \ 

1 (UO) . 

i (OSU) 



special, Ed.ycat ion: 
.Speech Correction 
ITandicapped Learned 
Severely Handicapped Lfear'ner 
Deaf \ . 

^Wiisually .Handicapped - , 

Personnel Services: 
Counselor 
Supervisor 

Vocational Education: 
Mstributive Education 
/^riculture 
rBomeiEconomics 
/'iEradei, Industrial and Technical' 

Adndihis^zra t ion : 
ifeindpal . « 

fSuperintendent \ > . 



A XUO, OSU, PSU, OCE) 
3 (UO, PSU, .OCE) . 
2 (UO, OCE) 
1 (OCE) 
i (PSU). 



A (Ud, OSU, PSU, OCE) 

3 (UO, OCE, SOSC) 

2 (osa, SOSC) , 

1 (OSU)\ . 

1 (OSU) \ 

1 (OSU) ^ _ 



2 (UO, PSU) 

i (UO) 
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* V FIGURE 2 



SUMMARY OF THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATE SYSTEM 
AUTHORIZED TO OFFER THE VARIOUS STANDARD NORM PROGRAMS 



Standard Norm Authorizations 

Elementary Teaching 
Secondary Teaching 



No. Institutions Authorized '^^rograms 

6, (UO, OSU, PSU, OCE, SOSC, EOSC) 
6 (UO, OSU, PSU, OCE, SOSC,,. EOSC) 



^Subject- Areas:. 

Language Arts * 
Pre-Algebra & 
General Math 
• Algebra Geometry 
Advanced Math 
Social Studies 



Biology 



'6 (UO, OSU, PSU, OCE, SOSC, EOSC) 
Chemistry 
Physics .. 
Earth Science 
Integrated Science 



. Language Arts/Social Studies 
Physical Education K-12 
Educationkl Media 

' Music K-12 . ' 
Reading 

^ Business and Office Education 
Art 

Health Education 
Physical Education 5-12 
French" ' . 

Gennan ^ 
, Spanish • 

' Health Education (combined 
with other endorsements). 
- Speech 
Drama 

Eleni'eritary Music K-9 
Italian 

Latin . . 
Russian 
■ Industrial Education 

.Journalism 

I' 

Special Education: 
.** Handicapped Learner 

Speech Correction- 

Severely "Handicapped Learner 

Deaf 

Visually Handicclpped' 

Personnel Services: 
Counselor ' 
Supervisor 
School Psychologist 



5 -(UP, OSU, PSU, OCE, SOSC) 

5 (UO; OSU, PSU, SOSC, eosc) 

4 (UO, PSUj OCE, SOSC) 

4 (UO, PSU, OCE-; SOSCj' - - 

4 (UO, OSU, OCE, SOSC) 

3 (OSU, PSU, SOSC) 

3 (UO, PSU, OCE) 

-3 (UO, OSU, PSU) ' 

3 (UO,. OSU, SOSC) 

2 ..(UO, PSU) 
2\(UQ*, PiSU) 

2 (UO, PSU) 

2 (UO, OSU) . 

2 (UO, PSU>, 

2 (UO, PSU)^ . 

2 (OCE, SOSC) 

1 (UO) — 

1 (UO) 

1 CUO) ; 

1 (OSU) 

*1 (UO) 



3 (UO, PSU, OCE) 
3 (UO, PSU, OCE) 
•2 (UO, OCE) 
1 (OCE) 
1 (PSU) , . 



3 (UO, OSU, PSU) . 
3 (UO, OCE, SOSC), 
1 (UO). 
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. FIGURE 2 • 

SUMMARY OF THE , NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS' IN THE STATE SYSTEM 
AUTHORIZE? to; OFFER THE VARIOUS STANDARD NORM PROGRAMS • 

(continued) 



\ 



Standard Norm Authorizations ; No> Institutions Authorj^zed Pr ograms 

\ ■ ■ ' - '■ 

Vocational Education: 1; " 

. Distributive Education " . 2 (OSU, S0S.C)^S5> 

Agriculture ' : 1 (pSU) 

■Trade, Industrial and Technical 1 (CfSU) ^ . 

Home. Economics Education . , 1 (OSU) 

Administration: . 

Principal 2 (UO, PSU) ■ ■ . ' 

Superintendent ^ , 1 (UO) - 



Production of Elementary and Sgcondary Tea chers 

Actual and Projected^ 1969-70 to 1977-78 % ' 

The; institutions of the state system are and have been mindful of the ' ^ . 
' tightened employment market for teachers. Their response has been: 

1. To reexamine their admission^ requirements \i;ith a view to improving ' 

them. in the face of the lessened pressures' £or production pf teachers. ; 

2- To/ensure that prospective teacher; education students are" fully informed 
as to the tight^riess of the employment market for teachers and the 
* difficulties of securing teaching appointments. . v- 

.3. To project a continuation of a reduced level of production of ^ elementary 
and secondary teachers through 1977~78,» ^ • " ; 

. .Spring 1972. Projections for Early 1970' s . ' ^ ' \" 

Compared with Actual Production 

Elamentary Teacher Production * In the spring of 1972, in . cooperation with" 
the Board's office, the 'institutions projected their production of , elementary \ 
. teachers, through 1974-75, calling for a reduct iota, from the number produced in 
1969-70 (1,463) and 1970-71 (1,508) to 1,U7 inX974~75. ^ ' . 

These projections are shown for each institution in Table III, p. 18, in ^ - 
parentheses,, .together with the actual production 1969-70 through 1974-75, 
and aB currently projected for 1975-76 through 1977'-78. ^ ' j 

It will be noted in. Table III that production of elementary teachers in both . 
State System and independent institutions in Oregon declined by more than one- 
third from 1970-71 to 1974-75 . State System production -for 1974-75 at 960 was 
,well below the 1,036 recommended, "in August 1972, as a quota for 1974--75. 

Production of element ary school teachers in State System institutions 
has declined 36.3 percent from 1970-71" to„ 197.4-:75 (the most recent 
year for which final data are. available).- Over this same period .the 
independent colleges and universities in Oregon decreased their,/ 
' .production'of elementary teachers by 35.2 percent, resulting in a • 



TABLE III, 

mm OF INDIVIOUALS MEETING B EXPECTED TO HEEI BASIC CmiFICAIIOIf REQillREHEmS 
El«TARy-EDl)CATIONriy"lNSTIIUIIOH, ACTO:U ANP PROJECTED^ l!)«9-?0, THROUGH 19J4-75 AND 
PROJECTED 19JS-7i mOUCH19?7-78 v 



■1 ' '0 

OQ 

ID. 

H 
0) 



Actual 



Change 



, 4n8tltutlon ' ' 19S9-70 1970-71 Whll 1972-73 '' m-U "197^75 



1970-71 to 1973-?4to 



1974-75 



1974-75' 



1975-76£i 



Projected 
£' 1976-77" 



jF,lgures iij parentheses indicate the nrter projected by the icatltutions in Smraer, 1972, ' . ' , • 

, Because ,piany teachers, conplete certification rfiquircnents, for September eoiploytient .during the sumr tera, teacher production statistics include Burner 
tern graduatio|i8,i|: Actual figures for 1975-76 through the 1976 siimer tera were not available from all institutions at the tiae of this publication. . ■ 



■1977-78 



EOSC 


85 

i 


91 


] 

80 

. (57) 


92 

(69). 


0 

72 
(70) 


/. 

67 
(70) 


, 8 
-26.4)! ' 


9 . 
■6.97. ■ 


. 10 

; 52 

■1 


11 
50 


II 
55 


SOSC 


■' i 

, 19J 


;^'t63 


137 

(173)' 


■ .161' 
(170) ■ 


118 
' (170) 


95 
(170) , 


-41.7 


-19.5 


• 90 


.115 


vl25 

» 




253 , 


278 . 


294 
(275) 


■ . ^256 ■ 
' .(260) 


i82 
(248) 


228 
j236)' 


...^ -19.0 : 


: •15'2 ' 


V 215 ■ 


215 


220 ' 




276 


" 298 


' ,,284 1 

(275) 


213 
" , (210) 


212 
(210) 


186" 
(210) 


. -37.6 . 


■12.3 


UB3 


174' 


165 


1 > 


• 304 


■''338.. 


243 
(244) 


241 
■ (245) 


■ 197.., 
■ (200) 


161- 
,. (200) 


-52.4 


■ ',-18.3. 


r ■■ ■ ■ 

161 


.165 

1 


165 


^* psu . 


'352 


340 • ■ 


' 244'' 

m 


239' 

■ m 


^ ' 241 ■ 
; (Wl) „ 


. 223 
(241);^ 


•34.4 . 


-7,5 


250 


250 


250 




.1,463 


1,508 


1,282 
(1,265) , 


1,202'. 
(1.195) 


'1,12! 
.,(1,139) . 


960 

(1,127).: ■ 


■36.3)1 


■14.4!! ''V 


951 ' 


■ 969 " 


980 


Independent . 
Inatltutldoa 


151 


.. 139 


; 186 


J69 


152 


_. 90 


-35.2 


■io.8 




Ji 


* 

Ji 


TOTAL , 

, ■ _ . 


' 1,614 


1,647 ■ 

0 


, 1,^8 


1,371 


1,274 ' 


1,050 


■36.25! : , 


•17.6X 


,1,040 


1,060 


1,069 ;. 



total net reduction ^ in the production of elementary teacliers.,.in the ^ 
state of 36.2 percent. 

, All of the State System institutions have reduced significantly the 
-•number of elementary teachers produced . in 1974-75 compared with 
.production in 1970-71, with percentage reductions as follows: 



UO -52.4 percent 

SOSC —41.7 percent 

. OSU -37.6 percent 

PSU -34.4 percent 

EOSC ; -26.4 percent 

OCE -18.0 percent 



It is interesting to note. that, whereas in zhe summer of 1972 the 
' • institutions projected a reduction in production of elementary 
• teachers from 1970-71 to .1974-75 of 25.3 percent (from 1>508 to 

1,127), the actual reduction was 36.3 percent (from 1,508 to. 960). 

It is also of interest, to note that the. 960 actual production for 
1974-75 was below the 1,036 which the Board's academic affairs committee 
.. in August 1972 reconunended to the Board as a quota for production of 
elementary teachers in State System institutions in 1974-75:' 

. A further < slight decline in • the production of elementary "teachers, by " 

State System institutions is predicted for 1975-76 (from 960 to .951). 

^ . Beyond. 1975-76, a small increase is projected, to" 969 in 1976-77. and 
980 in 1977-^78.^ . 

Secondary Teacher Production . Also, in the summer of 1972, the institutions • 
at the request of the Board's office, developed pr.oj ections. as -to production / 
of secondary school teachers, calling for a reduction in the number plroduced 
in 1970-71 (1,663) to 1,541 in 1974r75. ' ' ' 

These projections are shown for each institution in Table IV, p. 20, in 
parentheses, together with,, the actual production 1969-70 through 1974-75, 
and projected. for 1975-76 through 1977-78. . 

Table IV shows- that product ion""of secondary teachers by State iSystem and . 
independent institutions declined substantially (27. 5 percent) between 
1970-71 ahd 1974-7-5 . .' . ' ' - • ■ - 

■ ■ • ■ - ■ . ' • 

. State System production of secondary school te^ichers fiaS declined 
. ' 29.0 percent from "0.970-71 to 1974-75. Over this samfe period the 

independent . colleges and universities decreased ttieir production of .^. 
secondary school teachers by 19.8 percent. The net reduction for 
State System institutions.. and the independent colleges arid universities 
combined is 27.5 percent. 

. All St^te- System institutions show a reduction in production of 

'.secondary' teachers in" 1974-75, as Compared with 1970-71, as follows:, • 



UO I I . -^52.3 percent 

PSU -37.5 percent 

. OCE V -25.9 percent 

- EOSC ^ ^ ^ -^-23.9 percent 

SOSC \^ -15.8 percent 

OSU . - ^ ''^ . . ' " 6.0 percent 



WJHBER OF iSllWasSSHEETlNG m EXPECTED J tm ISIC CEmPICATION KEipiRfflffilS 

111 SECO(fDA]iy.IBi*SiS (DEPAEMIALIZED SWLS GRADES 5-12), BY mSTIIUTION, 
ACTUAL AHD PROJEf:|pv"- 1969-70 mOUCH l<)7/h75 AND IROJECIB 1375-76 THROUGH 19r7-?8 



Actual 



I Change 
1970-71 tc 



t Change 



InBtltutlon' 




1970-71! 


1971-72-. 


1972-73 


1973-74 


??4-75 


La74-75 


•:974-75 


1975.76i'' 1976-77 


1977-)8 


n 




^ 3 




5 


6 


7 




9 


10 ' f 


11 


12 


1 

EOSC I 




■ 88 "~ 


(70) 


81 , 
(78) 


57 ■ 
(70) 


61 

i'fiS) 




+17.51 


59 . 


■■• n 


56 


•sosc 

: ■ 1 


115 


139 


126 

■(1'54) 


lii^-- 

(145) 


, 120 
(140) 


117 
(140) 


• -15.8 ' 


, '^'^ 


_ 120 ■ 


125 


125 , 


OCE' 1 

,v 

■ - ■M 


279 


■ 255' 


250 
(258) 


241 
' (265) 


217 
(275) 


189 

(280) ;: ■ 


-25.9 


■12.5 


212 


207 


200- 


OSII 1 

■■ . ■■ \ 






, m). 


435 
(375) 


435 

(395) ■ 


409' 
, (410) 


-5.0' 


. -6.0 


" 398' 


407 


450 


: -\: j 


'440 


' «3 


m) 


• 319 . 
(446) 


' 357 
(446) 


. 216 
■ (446) . 


. -52'.3 , 


-39.5 


' 267'' 


271 


' 271 




290 


293 


188 

,; (198) 


211 
(1) 


192 

' (200) 


. 183 

m 


' -37.5, 


' -4.7 


« 202, 


.202' ■ 


-202 




1 1,613 ■ 


,1,563 • 


1,398 
(1,588) 


1,435 • 
, (1,509) 


1,378 
(1,526): ' 


1,181 

(1,541) , 


' -29.01 


, "■.^^'^'^ 


1,258 ■ 


1,264 


1,304. 


' Independent 
iDBCltutlod 


il J18 


303 


, J81. ■ 


J44 • 


J36 • 


■ J44 


• . -19.8 


+ 3,0 ■ 


240 


264 


273 


• TOTAL 


1,931, 

■ 1 




1,679 ' 


1,679 


1,614 ' 


' 1,425' 


■ -27.51 


-11.81 


1,498 


l,52B 


1,577 



JPlgureHn pajentto indicate the niraber projected by t^^ 
Because oiany, teachers complete cernification requirements for September employiiient during the wet tern, teacher production atatlatica Include Bimner 
term graduati(|nB. (Actual figures for 1975-76- through the 1976 swer tem were not available from all. Institutions at the tloe of this publlcatioii. 
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SMfi^ht increases are projected in the productio oif secoa<£ary school 
teachers for each of the next thr^e years, from '**.i81 in 15^74-75 to 
1,304 in 1977-78 (an increase of 10.4 percent). 

A" comparison of the production of secondary teci .ner^^ projected by the 
Staite System institutions in 1972 for 1972-73 t^a^-^h 1974-75 with* 
tis. actual production for those years shows that rae institutions, in 
tli2. aggregate, produced fewer secondary school : ..CTers than was ^ 
projected, ^ 

projected Actaal 
Year " Production Prodozrc^^xr. Difference ; ' 

1971- 72 . ' l,58i3 r. 1,j95 

1972- 73 ^ ' 1,509 1,435 ~ 74 . . 

- ' 1973-74" 1,526 1,3.78 «M8.' . 

1974-75^^ .'1,541 . l,m -260 

Secondary Teacher Production by Field 

Table V, pi! 22, shows the distribution among' state institutions of the number 
of beginning teachers produced in the various secondary school subject areas, 
1969-70 through 1974-75 and as projected^ 1975-76 through 1977-78, The same 
information is furnished for the independent collegesV and universities .in- 
Table.VJ,.p. 23.. ' ' 

In only -four subject areas were more beginning teachers ^produced in. 1974-75 
than in 1970-71: agriculture,, industrial arts, physical science/general 
science, and speech and drama.. ^Rroduction of secondary teachers in the State 
System in all the other subject fields decreased over the five-year period. 
In English, foreign languages, jpurjialism, language' arts/social studies., 
mathematics^ and physics the drop in production was more than, 50 percent. 

Independent -institutions' reduced production of secondary teachers in eight • 
fields and, increased production in seven fields,, however .the induced produc- 
tion more than balanced the increases,, giving an Overall reduciuion from 303 
secondary teacfers produced in 1970-71 to 244 in 1974r-75,^a reduction of - 
19. 8 percent, - . > ^ ' 

•production of School Personnel . " ' - ^ 
■ With Advanced Degrees 

Basic norm pcjBparation for teaching is usually completed as a :5art: of a, 
baccalaureate degree program. Standard n6rm certification £azr teaching and. 
basic- and stsndaVd certification jln most educafciojial specialty and personnel 
service- fields is completed as part of a post-baccalaureate or. grsskiate 
degree program. 



Table VII, pp- 25-26, 3hows the production of mastsr's degree 

graduates in the State System institutions in the various ,areas of edzication, 

actual. 1972-73 tthrbugh 1974-75, and as projected, 1975-76 through, 1S77--7 8,- 



mm SYSTEM - KUMBERS or^iMJams 

(JffiaiPISD\DO MEET 3KIC CSKTIFICATION REQUIRHSEJIS^-AS BECIKNINC TEACHES, 
BY SECONMSSr SUB3SCT AREA, ACTUAL 196W0 iTBSOUGH 1974-7i5 .AND 
. VmEJCm 1975-76 !rHRD0GHa577--78 
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TABLE VI 



ISDESSaDm OOIXEGES m UNIVERSmES - ROKBEM OF INDHIDUALS 
IIUAUFIED t(5 MEET BASIC CmmCATIOM RS^lRHiENrs AS BEGINNING TEACHERS, 
By SHTONDAHY SBJHOECT.AaiEA, ACTUAL 1969-70 THROUGH 1974-75 AND 
^ ■ - HOJEETEIXt,1975-76 :!!HROUGH 1977-7B 



Actual- 



1969-70 1970^71 1971-72 ■^^vl972>7:^ 1Q7V7A 



197A-75 



151 
318 



10 
11 
9 

'2 
72 
36 
68 



3. 
15 

3B . 

6' 
1 
3 
44 



139 



303 
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11 
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7 

13 
43 

3 
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■ 7. Change 1970-71 j 
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*1D0.0 
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4600.0 
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w 
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Projected 
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Individuals enroll in advanced programs in education leading to the master's . 
degree ;f or a variety of reasons which include: 

to qualify for standard certification in elementary or secondary - 
teaching. / ^ ' ' 

, ' to qualify for certification in an educational specialty .or personnel 
; sfervtce .field, e.g.,, teaching the handicapped learner., counseling, 
1 supervision. , . • 

i. to respond to school district nee'ds and to further the educational 
i aims of the district (participation ±n such programs may or may liot. 
• be required for continued employment within -the distric.t). 

I's to fulfill a personal desire for professional growth. ^, 
I " ^' . ^ •> ■ ' • ' ■ 

( * to qualify for teaching or administration at the* community college 
level. 

T^le VII shows the numbers of degrees awarded in major .areas of 3tudy 
iit education in the State System institutions/. Those programs leading' 
to cerriification by the Teacher Standards and Practices Commission are 
marked with an asterisk (^) . - , • . 

•Althnrrgb individuals may qualify for standard norm certification without 
ineces^rily completing a master's degree, most ^teachers plan their programs 

so as :to meet both certification and degree requirements. Not all individuals 
jcnmplecing a master Vs degrqe' program meefing requirements for certification 
sapply foi this certification, for any one of' a number of reasons , e.g. , (1) 
:.tJie individual does not expect to be employed in teaching or teaching in Oregoa 

(2) no teaching job is readily available, (3) the individual wishes to go on 
Srr further study, and (4) various personal reasons (e.g., family obligations, 

going into the military or other kinds of service) ^ 

.It' will be obsierved in Table VII that 'programs preparing students to meet 
certification requirements in elementary and secondary teaching account 
•for slightly more: than ^^If of all master ' s. degrees reported in the table 
- foir years 1972-73 V through 1974--75. Master's degrees for teaching personnel 
peaked at a total of 717 in 1973-74, but .'declined to 593 in; 1974-75". ' . 
Production ove-r the next severail years is expected to be just'over 300 
degrees a year/ at tjt^e ^elementary level, just under 300 a^ year for secondary 
■teachers.'. ' ■ ' - , ; 

' . Total production of master's degree graduates ^peaked at 1,280 in 
:| • 1973-74, • dropped to 1,^106 in 1974-75 (13. 6 .percent) but is-expected 

i i ^ r " to increase slowly ; over, the next three years to ^approximately the 
.^^•/;.1973-74- level.^ " ' - ■ ■ ; ^ ' V-;; ;.- 

. • Production of teachers of the handicapped is expected to increase*, 
in response to increased efforts of the. public schools to serve 
hanciicapped students. ' 
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tABtE Vlt V 

miHBEa^OF INDrVIDUAl..S COMPLYING MASTER'S DEGREES AT T!1E STATE. SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS 
'Xij-VARIOUS' AREAS OF EDUCATION, ACTUAd. 1972^73 THROUGU 197A-75 
N AND PROJECTED, 1975-76 THROUGH 1977-78 







Actual 






Projected 




PROGRAM 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 




1977-7a_ 


Wementary Ecjucation* 
EOSC 

SOSC , . ^ 
OCE 

. OSU . ; 

UO 


14 
30 
19 

.21 
86 
131 


* 6 
26 . 
19^ 
17 
96 
175 


8 
28 

. 14 
13 
97 

171 


6 

20 

15 
95 


5 

28 

35 ' 
15 
95 
145 . 


4 

.28.. 

35 

15 

95 
145 


TOTAL 


301 


339. 


..331' ^ 


309 


323 


. ,322 


Sccond'ary Education* (In 
auchorized teaching 

BOSC 

SOSC 

OCE 

OSU. 

UO 

PSU 


6 
47 
40 
57 
67 
77 


• 

4 A . 
79 
38 

48 \ 
58 
151 


9 
53 
31 
45 
57 

, 67 . - 


14 
55 
35 

60 . ^ 
75 


12 

55 

40 ' ^ 
55'. 

60 \. 
75 


10 
55 
40 
55 
60 
75 


TOTAL 


294 


378 


2& . 


289 

V 


u 

297 


295 


Adulc Education 
osurr 


3 


4 


12 


• is 






TOTAL 


3 




12 


15' 


\ . 30 




College S tudent Services 
Administration 
OSU 


10 


i 


9. 


8; 


9. 


; 

2 


TOTAL 


10 


5 , 


9 


8 


9 


9 


Counseling* 
OSU 
UO 
, PSU 


51 
68 

•"46 


, 40 , 

93 
. 34 


36 

57 1 


1 .s 

...... _J0 - 


35 
75 

30 ^ 


35 

75 


. TOTAL • 


' 165 


167 


U2 


140* 


140 


140 ' 

>> 


OCE 
UO 


15 ' 

-11 ~ 


24 


18 
12 


. 15 
15 


15 
15 


15 
15 


TOTAL 


26 . 


• . ' 37 " -r 


30 


30 


. 30 


30 


; Educational Media/ 
. Llbrarlanship* 

OCE 
UO 

- ipsu 


3. 
9 

18 
21 


1 

/28 

7 ~ 


1 

7 

; ^31 


•5 
' 10 . 
35 
20 


• 5 ■■ 
15 
40 : 
20 


5 
16 
42 

2a- 


TOTAL 


51 , 


66 




70 


80 


83 


(eoatiaufid bn' next page) 
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TABLE VII (conctnued) 



HUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS COMPUTING MASTER'S DEGREES AT THE STATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS 
IN VARIOUS AREAS OF EDUGA^ipN, ACTU/VL 1972-73 THROUGH 1974-75 
^ AND PROJECTED, ^975-76 THROUGH 1977-78 







Actual 






Prelected 




PROGRAM 


1972-73 1973-74 


197^-75 


1975-76 




1977-78 


Xndus trial Education^ 
OSU 


1 Q 




/• 22 r 


28 - 


a, 

34 \ 


TOTAL 




18 


li 


28 


34 


Outdoor Education 

sosc 




10 


8 


8 


8 - 


TOTAL 


7 / 6 


10 


8 


8 ■ 


8 


Beiacdial Reading* 
OSU 


■ / 


20 


: 20 


25 


25 


. TOTAL. 


10 / 18 


20 


- - 20 


25 


25 


Bandlcapped Learner*^ 
OCE 
VO 
VSV 


9] 
6C 


[/ ■' 72' 


91 
41 

_37 


.78 
60 
47 


80 
65 

.47 


80 
47 
















TOTAL 


i9e 


185 


169 


185 


192 


197 



'Speech Pathology and 



OCE ^ 1 
PSU 

TOTAL * 5 


5 14 JJ6 35 ^.„25 25 
L 26 . 30 ^ 50 50 ' . 50 
I -3 • _9 Jig - 10 10 

7 . 43* ,65: 95 85 , 85 


Vocational Education* 
OSU < 

TOTAL 


8 8 12 12 ^ 25 ' 

8 .:: . 8 • 12 ^ 12 ' 15 25 


TOTAL MASTER'S ^ 


7 . 1,280 ^ 1,106 li203- " .;lf^62 1,288 



♦Programs marked with an asterisl: (*) are endorsement areas for basic and standard teaching 
/Certificates. " 

6ne or more institutions such as agricultural educacloa, art 
education, health e'ducation» physical education, language arts, social stu4ie3, etc. 
♦Includes; 

OCE ' 

UO ; - , . 

OCE. U6, PSU . 
OCE, UO,*PSU 

OCE, UO , • 

UO ; . 

PSU ^ 

''Craduate level preparation is Required ..for certification in these areas of teaching th'e 
handicapped, Scudents are OSUI and UO are permitted^ to complete requirements for basic 
certification in teachings the (spaech handicapped as part of a baccalaureate degree program.. 
The OSU program graduates appi/oximately io students per year at >this level, the UO gradu&cea 
. . 25-27, .- ■ ' 



Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Emotionally DisturS^^^ 
Extreme Learning. Problems 
Mentiil Retardation 
Multiple Handicapped 
Physically Handicapped 
.Visually Handicapped 

. 3i>»^. 
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. Some Increase i-3 expected in preparation of .educa;tlonal media 
specialists, a xxeld which,, remains in short supply. 

, Production, of casunselors peaked at 16? in 1973-74, was -reduced 
sharply to 112 in 1974-75 (a reduction of 33. 0 percent) , but is 
expected to average about 140 per- year 1975-76 through 1977-78, 




t ■ ■ • - ■ . . ■ : 




Trends in Demand 
For Public School Teachers in Oregon 



Let the words, "demand for teaQhers" be spoken,, and there spring ta mind 
questions as to how many teaching positions' in the aggregate there are in 
thd public and private elementary and . secondary schools of Oregon, arid .how . ' 
many of these positions ar^ available for filling each year.- • , 

These are important questions. They will, in. this section of this present . 
report, be the. central focus of bur attention. But, if tKe purpose for consider 
ing demand is. to .estimate the extent of the imbalance of supply arid demand of 
elementary and secondary school teachers, two other masters must^ be. borne in 
Mnd:.- f" ' ' " .' 

1. The demand for persons with teacher preparation backgrounds cannot be 
measured solely in terms of the number of teaching positions in the . 
aggregate there ^are in the public and private .schools of Oregon, or in 
feerms of the number of beaching positions that are available to be filled 
each year in the public schools or in the public and private schools. ' 

• ' ' ■ * ' ' ' "\ . ' ■ . - ■ • " ) . • ' . ■ • ■ 

Preparation for teaching is a useful preparation and] background, not alone 

for public and private school teaching, but for entry into and progress 

In many other lines of work as well. / . 

It is a well-established fact that many who complete teacher preparation 
•programs qualifying^ them for certification to teach in the elementary and 
secondary schools bf Oregon - or elsewhere in the nation - octually never 
teach, but put their teacher preparation backgrbund to effiective use 
-i-in other lines of endeavor. As we have earlier noted, in the late I960's 
national experience :;was that; of those baccalaureate degree graduates whb^ 
qualified for teaching in the elementary and /secondary schools, only . 
80* percent of the former and 60 percent of the latter ^actually accepted 
teaching positions. / \ 

' Hence, if one were to measure demand in ' terms of the number of positions 
for which teacher preparation programs, ari^ effective preparation, demand , 
wc/uld be seen to be substantially greatey' than were demand measured by 
the number of position vacancies in the ^public and private school's of 
Oregon* ^ / * . ^ ^ ' 

It is difficult to quantify tlie posit^tbns other than teaching positions 
In public and privalte schools for which teacher preparation is an ' 
effective background. Follow-up studies of the bccupations o£ teacher- . 
education graduates, reported pp. 3,8r42i are* beginning .to provide some . 
lnformation\on" this matter. Meanwhile, however, asking that the reader 
accept the validity of the point we;' seek to make here without demanding 
quantification of it, we turn to thfe more easily measured demand repre- 
sented by teaching positions in th^ public and private schools." 
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£• Reciprocity among states in the acceptance of teacher preparation work 
taken elsewhere, and the well-known mobility of our peopleX result in , 
frequent crossing of state lines - In many directions * ' 

The result is twofold: (a) Oregon prepares teachers for much more than 
the Oregon market, and (b) Oregon employs a signLficarit number of teachers 
from out-of-state <se^ pp, 34-36). \ . 

• , ' •" 

Demand for New Teachers in Oregon ' ; 

■ " . , . _ ' ^ • ■ ' ' • ' • • , / • • • / 

The demand for new teachers is a function of (1) growth .in„ demand, and 
(2) replacements, for teachers who 'die, retire, or' lejkve teaching for other ■* 
reasons. We turn now to a consideration of these factors as they relate to 
the Oregon scene. . ^ • - 

Growth in demand for new teachers stems from (1) increasing number of elementary 
and secondary school students and/or (2) increased staffing in the elementary 
and secondary schools. The impact of . these two , influences on" demand for- teachers 
in Oregon is reviewed in the sections which follow.^ ' / " 

Number of students to be served in Oregon . , We present. in Table^VIII, p.. 31, 
infomnation concerning public school enrollments for 1971-72 through pL975-76 
and as projected by the State Department of Education for 1975-76 through. - 
1980-81. V ^ 

. . ..'.^^ • ■ " " , : ^ ' . 

These projections - taken alone -. suggest that the demand for elementary 
school teachers in Oregon will continue to ^ decline ^ f or the next three years, ^ 
followed by an increase in 1980-81, while demand for secondary school 
teachers will begin to decline in 1977-78, continuing to declipe through 
1980-8i, there being a need for approximately 680 fewer teachers in ,1980-81 
than in 1976-77, assuming a teacher-student ratio of 1:20. 

• No growth - but rather a decline - \is projected in the number of 

public, school students in the elementary sc^ols pf Oregon (grades. \ 
k-8) throughout the whole period from 1976-77 through 1979-80. A 
.modest increase in grades K-8, is projected fpr i980-81. 

j There were 338,366 K-8 students in the public schools of Oregon in 
,1971-72. By 1975-76 that number had declined to 337^430. Projections 
are that the number will further decline, reaching 329,689 by 1979-80,\ 
; then increase to 331,923 in 1980-81', an average decline of approx- 
jlmateiy 1,900 students each year through 1979-:80 followed by an increase 
of 2,2 34 students in 1980-8J.. 

The State Department of Education projects an Increase fromythe ^ 
|161,721 enrolled, in grades 9-12 in 1975-76 to 162,830 in 1976-77, 
|With a continuing "decline thereafter to 149,250 in 1980^81, an 
/'average annuals decrease of • approximately 3,400 students from 1976-77, 
/to 1980-81. . 
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TABLE VIII 



■ PROJECTED ENROLMENT, OREGON 'PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY GRADE LEVEL ' 
ACTUAL 1971-72 THROUGH 1975-76, PROJECTED 1976-77 THROUGH 1980:81 





Grade ' 


Actual v 


Projected 






. 1971-72 1972-73 .1973-74. 


^ 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 • , 1978-79 " 


1979-80 


1980-81 


11 

1 


2 3' i 4 


._ -5. 6 , • 7- ■ , 8' 9 


• 10 


. U.. 



:. Kg-/ 


. 10,174 ■ 


; 10.'972'' 


12,365 


1' 




. 38,063 


•• 37.760 




Jo,,396 


, , 37,239 ; 


■ 36,372 


i 


39(942 


38,670,', 


! , 37,334, 


" ; V. L 
i . 


/.I em 
11,59/ 


/A inn 

40,189 . 


' 38,989 


5- ■ 


42,002 


■ 42,105 


40,764 


. '.6 


41,878 •■ 


' 42,919 ■ 


' "42,723 


■ 1 


. . .40,977 


• '42,561 


• '43,291' 




■ 41,155 


■ 41,782. 


43,128 


Unci. 


'3,890 

» 


3,843 


3,937 




' JjO|JOO , 




336,663 




42,559 ' 


42,474: 


'42,600 


10 


■ 41,859 


42,'362 


\ 41,816 


11 


39,278 


39,209 


. 39,441' 


.,■ 12 


35,513 


. 34,929 


,34,590 


. line!., 


. 1,111 


1,291 


1,314 


, 9-12- 


'160,320 


160,265 , 


159,761 


1-12 


'"488,513 


487,636 


484,059 




498,686 


498,608 


496,424 



18,720,^ ',21,407 22,607 



' 38,209 
36,186 
36,148 
37,303 
39,199 
'40i'947 
.43,272 
43,761 
3,913 



40,599 
'. 36,468 
•36,130 
36,184 
37,722; 
39,444 
41,7.98 
. 43,419 
4,259 



42,226 
38,825 
36,326 
36,13,4 
■'36,484 

■ 37,92^ 
; 4Q.a07 

42,095 

■ 4,249^ 



337,',638 ' 337,430 . 336,975 



43,694 
41,837 
38,703 
34,695 
1,292 



44,115 
42,858 
38,,93l 
34,346 
'1,471 



43,879 
43,299 
39,772 
34,396 
■1,484 



160,221 '161,721 162^830 
479,159 477,744' , 477,198 ■ 
497,879 ' "499,151- 499,805" 
Source!' Office of School Finance and .Statistical Services, Department of Education, Salen, OR. 
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'?4,100^, 


24,250 " 


' 39,826 


37,394 


36.909 


39. '938 


40,381' ■ 


38,086 


35,760 . 


35,296 ■ 


■ 38,67,4 


,40,224 


,37,937 ' 


35.621 


36. 330' 


^ 38,678 


40,228 


\ 37,941 , 


36,434 


36,632 


38,999, ' 


40,562 J 


36,677 


'3M27 


36,826 


'39,206 • 


38,559' 


, ■3.7,293 


37,242 ^ 


37,445'""': 


■ 40,392 


, 38,83,3 "; 


37,558,, 


. 37,506 


4,210 


4,162' 


4,130 


4,158 


334,'840 


331,786 


329,689 ^, 


'331,923 


•42,541 ■ 


40,820 ■ 


39,245 . 


37,956 ■ : 


43,067 


41,754 


■ 40,065 . 


38,519 . 


40,181 . 


;. 49,966 , 


■ 33,748 


37,180 - 


35,139 


35,500 ~' 


35,310 


■34,234 


1,481 ' 


1,454 


w 1,411 


1,361,' ' 


162,409 


,,,159,494 


154,779 


149,250 ' 


■473,892' 


' 467,423.-' 


' '^60(3.^8 ■ 


' 456',923'' .,■ 


497,249 


491,280 , 


484,468 


481,173 , : 



00, 
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Impact of public school staffing practices on likely demand for teachers , 
Tfhe following are illustrative of .^efforts to improve, the quality of instruc- 
tion in the public schools that .'would increase the demand for new teachers: 
(1) reduction- in the average size of classes, and' (2) enlarged offerings in 
the elementary and secondary schools and offering of special programs^ for • 
students having^.special learning problems - -the physically, mentally, emotion- 
ally , handicap peU, and'' culturally disadvantaged. ' _ . < 

Oregon is making progress in both of these areas, as shown by data from the 
State Department of Education presented in Table IX, p. 33. 

1. V Reductibn of student-teacher ratios . Student-teacher ratio? \have improved 

: during 'the period 1971-72 to. 1975-76 j; as indicated by the fact that while 
public school enrollments, remained almost stable during "that period (net 
increase of 0.1 percent), the number of FTE teachers increased 3.8 percent. 

2. Improvement of special services to students ! Data JLn Table IX ^Iso provide 
•■ insight as to progress made during the period 1971-72 to 1975-76 with 

- .'respect to the improvement of special services to students. The following 
" . f-acts are noted: 

i From 1971-72 to 1975-76 the number of teachets equipped to provide . 
special services to students with learning problems ♦ (reading, 
. hahdicapped, migrant) increased significantly from 1,369 to 1,868, 
• an increase. of 36.4 percent. 

. The riumber of persons employed in guidance and counseling increased 
16.2 percent, from 728 to '846. . / . 

The number of librarians has. also increased (8.1 percent) during thd, 
same period, from 664 in 1971-72 to 718 in 1975-76. 

Turnover rates and recent demand for new teachers in the public schools' . 
Turnover rates among-.certified .personnel .in the public schools (teachers, 
educational specialists, administrators^ and trends in the demand for new 
teachers in the public schools provide important insights into^ likely demand 
in the future. / . „ / . 

. The rate of teacher turnover is a function of the replacements • . \ - 
' needed for teachers who die or .retire, or who leave their positions 

for any other reasons. One might anticipate that because of the 
- - tightness of t:h^\ employment market t^he;rate of teacher .^turnover is 
declining. This was so for a time. State department df education 
figures indicate that there' was a sharp decline in turnover of 
certified personnel in the public schools in 1971-72, - but since then,. • 
turnover has increased until, in 1974-75, tiirnover was at approx- . 
Imately the same level as in 1969-70. v 



TABLE' IX 



NIBER 0? CERTIFICATED .PERSOIEL IPLOYED IN OREGON 
■ PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1971-72 TIOUGH l975-,75 









/ 






\ ■.' '.''I 


'Category " | 


1 . ■ 1971-72 ■' 


■ 1972-73 ' 


/ .. 

, .... 

, / A ■ 

■/ 

.197'3.7l 


1974-75 


■ 1975-76 . 


• Uhange-;::> 
1971-72 to ; 
1975-76 / 


f 1 • .•■1 




:3 


, • 4 ,:, 


5 ' 


6 ■ ■ 




' . ' / 
^ Public School 

. Enrollment 


\ . .llj 498,686' : ' 


■ 498,608 " 


: 496,424 - 


497,879 


499,151 


-,-H).l" 


^/■■^■•^ 
'' No. Teachers 


\! ■ \ '23,639 . 


..' 23,690 


;■ 24,072 


■ 24,528 


'.: "24,539 


+3.8' ■ : i 

, , , , 1 ■ ■ 


■• ■ ■ • 

Speclalj 
'Teachers ' 


/i. 

- (1.369) 

il . 


(1,484) ' 


(1,5^0) 


(1,732), 


(l',868) 


■/ . ■ * . ' ■ ■. ■ ':■ 


^^Mo, Paychologlci 
'j Personnel ; 


^ ' . 25 .. 




'23 


■ ■ na 




/No» Guidance & 
' Counseling ' 


• ' 728 


774 . 


m 


■ " 743 

t 


846 


^1 ■ , ■ ■ 

+1M 1 


^'No. Librarians 


. /■664' 


''.683^ 


' \ . ■ ■ . 

: ■ ' \ 


"...718. 


- 718,; 

< 





I'l Developmental Reading,. Special Education, Deaf, Hard of Hearing, Mentally Retarded,-Reinedlai Reading, Speech:Correctlbn,:-4 
I;. Extreme Learning Problems, 'Visually Handlcapped,-..Able and 'iif ted, Migrant Education. ■ ' J ' 

V Source; ' office of School Finance and Statistical Services; Department of Education, Salem, Oregon, , . . 



;> ' Number of Educational Personnel 

Yea'r .• Terminating Their P.cfgltions 

^ 1969r70' ,^,3,754 v 

1970- 71 . " 3,375 

1971- 72 3,555 . 
^ . 1972-73 3,516 • 

' '/ ■ . 1973->4 ' 3,730 ^ \ 

1974^75 ' . 3»750^ . 

' Ifeachex demand In Oregon as^ reflected in the number of teachers employed ^ 
■ ■±p bregonvnew to their, districts is shown for the .years 1971-72 to 
.1975-76 oji Table X, pu. 35. The category ''new teachers*'^x^ made up 'of 
i:be;^nning teachers anfi teachers with experience who ;are new in the 
idistrict. The., data- r^eveal that the demand for beginning teachers has 
idecreased over the years covered by the table byr24.9 percentV a decrease 
vaimost balanced by an increase in demand for experienced teachers. ^ 

Total new teachers employed decreased 6»5 percent' from 1971-72 C3yl28) 

tto 1975-75 (2,926)^.. - ' - 

— The number of beginning teachers eiriployed in Oregoit decreased over ; 
:the same, period by 24.9 percent (from 1,938 in 1971-72 to 1,455 in 
1975-76) . Thete was a sharp drop to 1,724' and 1, 766 in 1972-73 ' and 
1973-74, respectively, but a recovery , to 1,983 in 1974-75, followed 
by another shatp drop to 1,455 in 1975-76. 

The distribution of beginning teachers as .between elementary and 
secpndary' levels for the'years 1971-72 to :l975-76 was as follows: 

. . Number - of - Beginning Teachers Employed 
Year * ' Elementary Second^ary Other Total 

1971^72 - 901 .. ,.705 : 332 1,938 

1972- 73 ' 750 725 249 1,724 / ' 

1973- 74 799 689 - 278 1,766 

1974- 75- - 885 779 319 ; 1,983 

1975- 761/ 759 , 635- 1,455 

:Employirien.t of beginning - teachers from Oregon employed in Oregon 
public scho9ls declined, much less between 1971-72 and 1975-76' than 
did the nuiiiber employed from other states. In 1971-72 Oregon ■ 
schools employed '1,353 beginning teachers from Oregon; in 1975-76, 
1,209 teachers from Oregon were employed, a decreaise of 10.6 percent. 
Comparable figures for teachers from other states were 585" to 246, 
a decrease of . 57.9 percent. 

- \ * ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

- The number of experienced teachers f 1:0m. Oregon who were new to their ^ 



See footnote 1, Table X. . \ ""^ 

The reduced' number of teachers identified as •'other** is the .result of changes 

In reporting procedures* ... \ 



SOICE OP TEACHERS NEV TO THEIR DMICI, 
OREGON PUBLIC SCHOOL .DISTRICIS, -l571-72 THROUGH ■15?5-76 




Y «^ 72- ir^ n 7V > 7(j^ -197W6 ,72. 73 U 75 If)^' 1975-76 72 73 7^ v 75 76^/ IM.. 
^ -I ' L -1 8-9 10 11, 12 13 ■ ■ l^-- 15 16 - 17 ■ 18 li .^ 



TotalSew Teacliers * 

" X Change' 



X Change 



5 6 



Oregbn 


2,127 2,102 2,004 2,610 2,293 


+ 7.8I-- 


•1,353 1,279 1;180 1,397.. 1,209 


-10. 6r 


■ 774 823 824 1,213 1,084 


+40.01 


Callfarnla; 


.192>i 167 m 171 . 94 


"51.0 


62 51 36 , 72 36 


-41.9 


■ 130 ' 115 • "104 JV- 58' 




' 4 i 

Uashington' 


191 ■,201,' 166" "l9l 237 


+24.0 ' 


111, 122 ■89, 110 117 


■+0.5 . 

If 


, 80 79 ■ 77 . 81 120 


+5b.o:T",g 


•Idaho, 


61 43 56 57.' 49' 


-19.7 . 


... 45 18 . 31 '25 ^16 


-64,4 ■■ 


16 25 -if 


:+106;2'^;;'|f 


■Othen^ ' 


•^557 412 663 601 .253' 


'-54.6v 


i 367' •J54 J30 -.JTS ^ 


-79.0 , 


■ _ 190 J58 j33 J22 Jji 




Totals 


3,128 2,925 3iOZ9 3,630 2,926 


• - 6.5i 


1,938 ,1,724: 1,766 1,983 1,455 


'-24.9t 


■ ;i,190 1,201 1,263 1,647 1,471 


"'+23:6t''':^'^;^r 



ICoBparable data an to the niibet of teachers new to their dlatclcta in 1975-76 were not available for the Portland flchools and 30 dlatrlct* in Jhe r 
OTlLnetwork (representlnR 30 percent pf the teacher population). Conaequently the data presented for 19,75-76 are e8tiiaates. ,;The sane proportion of 
..teachers known to be new to their district in 1975-76 for those flchoola where data were ayallabie was applied to those schools whereidata were not 
'■■ available, , c ■ ' ■ . , ■ ' , . ■ ■ ' 

■ ^incliides' individuals from states' other than Oregon', California, Uashington, and Idaho,;and also those individuals where the residence during^ the 
previous year, is not known. ■ . ■ . ' ' 



Source; Office of School Finance and Statistical Services, Depnrcnitjnt of' Education, Salem, OR. 
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district increased 1971-72 to \l975-76. while the number of 
. experienced teachers from other states decreased^. In 1975-76,. 
^ 1,084 experienced Oregon teachers were new to their districts, 
a number "40.0 percent greater than the 774 experienced Oregon. . 
'teachers new. to their district in 1971-72. Comparable figures 
. " for experienced teachers from other states were 387 in 1975-76, 

■ a- decrease of 7 . 0. percent frdin the 416 experienced teachers 

from other states employed in 1971-72. 

■ Limits of Permissible Imbalance^ . ; . 

Between Demand for and Production - i 

of New Teachers ; • - - •• \ 

The- assumptions one makes as to the limits of jpermissible iinbalance between . 
d'jemand for new •teachers and production of new teachers affects materially 

\one*s estimate of the level of "desirable .production. For even if .demand for 
t'eachers /could be measured with unchallengeable precision, there would need 
to be produced more graduates qualified "to teach than the estimated' number 

. of openings bec^ause of the fact that many who. qualify for teaching certifi- 
cates nev^er enter the teaching field', or they enter it only briefly. These . 
include? gnmong others: /, 

\. The placebound;- thp^e who for any one/of a variety reasons ^ 
y 1 will consider teaching only if employment can be found .in. specif ic^ 
V communities or in specif ic types of coimriunities." / 

■ ' . ■ .. , . ' ' ' • ' '■ ' 
. .. Those who toolS" teacher preparation as insurance/ - as many do - r 

•only to discover . that they need not d2:aw.-.Mpon that- insurance . , 
inasmuch as a more attractive alternative (e. g. , marriage^ a, type 
of employment .opportunity preferred over teaching) has presented 
itself. ' I ■ ^ , ^ ' / 

ffiose who, jafter brief experience with teaching, are- disenchanted * . 
-and give it up, temporarily -{for " marriage, for instance) o^" ' 
permanently^. \_ . - " , . ' . j^' 

Given thfe fact that 1 a substantial number, of those prepared^ as teachers 
neyer ene\r the teaching fiel'^^ the production of new teachers can, with 

■ good jjustikf cation, \exceed the demand. . But by how much? That; is the 
question.' 



•Xs we have ear iler noted, national experience in.. the later 1960's, when 
empipyment opportunities, both in teaching and out, were reasonably plentiful, 
it is estimat?3tKat 80 percent/of the teacher preparation students in 
'elementary educatmn accepted employment as teachers. The corresponding 
percentage for newlXecondary school- teachers was*: 60 percent. 

'Sihc^ the 1960* s,\decMning employment opportunities in some- non-teaching 
fields to which teachei^ . gravitated in the 1960's in preference to teaching 
have 'forced some former Veachers -and some prepared as teachers' back into 
the teachet market.' New Graduates, certificated to teach at .the elementary 
or. secondary level find that . the non-teaching job market is not' as fluid 

•as it formerly was" and thatVthe competition for teaching employment has 
etiffened because of the scai^city pf both non-teaching and teaching employment 
opportunities • 

5*1 
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"But this tightening of the employment market ought not to be allowed to 

■ obscure the fact that if one measures surplus production by the number of 
"persons graduated who are qualified to teach as compared with the. number 
•wrio actually teach, we have nationally and in Oregdn had a surplus of 

production for some years, / . ' ' . ■ 

The number or beginning teachers employed in Oregon over the past f ive y^ars 

fluctuated -Srom year to year with the. number of beginning teachers 
employed in 1975-:^76 (1,455) being about 25 percent less than the number.;^ 
employed in 1971-^72 (1,938).. However, the number of teachers produced over 
the same period also decreased significantly and more than/kept pace with the -7 
decrease in the number of beginning teachers employed, as revealed in the ^ 
figures below. : — ^ .1 ^ 

Ratio of the Number of Beginning Te'achers. Produced - .. " 

■ to the Niimber of Beginning Teachers. Employed . ' 

J Elementary and 
Elementary ' ' Secondary ' Secondary Combined 

1971- 72' 1.83 2.79 / ' 2.15 \. 1 

1972- 73 . - 1.96 ^ " 2.32 2.21 ^. J. . 

1973- 74 . ■ i 1.72 2.44 ' | 2.05 [■ 

1974- 75 1.44. - . 2.07 / 1.74 . 

1975- 76 • 1.38 . ^ 2.24 , \ ' 1.77 

^':The production-demand ratio for beginning elementary! teachers has improved ° 
significantly in the five-year peribd" from'a peak ox\ 1.96 in 1972-73 to 
li 33 in 1975-76:"'^ While the excess of production over demand has beein. greater 

■ in secondary than in elementary , the production-demand ratio in secondary has 
also improved, from 2.79 in '1971-72 to- 2.24 in.l975j76i ' 

- If only 80 percent of elementary teacher education graduates will accept 
\ teaching^ positions when these positions are widely available,/the production-- 
\ employment ratio is. 1.25. In 1974-75 Oregon instit^utionsC^ate system and 
independent) prodi^ S,eptember 1975-76 Oregon • 

_~^schocas:-amploye3 ^f59* beginning elementary . teachefs'.|' This is a prpd.uction- 
'employment ratio of 1.38. Production at the 1960's ratio of 11^25 would; have 
been 949, approximately .100' jEewer than were actually produced. However, the 
/.I. 25 ratio in' the 1960' s was demonstrably .too low to provide schbol^ districts 
with any iredl! chpice\of candidates or to staff rurjal^and urban center schools 
with qualified personhel./, ^ / 

• \ : " /V" ■■ ■ ' ■■/..:■ ■ ^ ' ■ ^ 

Oregon produced 1,425 secondary teachers in 1974-75^;. beginning secondary -teache 
employed" September 1975-76\to^talled 635, a production-employment: ratio of ■ 
2.24. Production in areas pfy surplus five years before (e.g.., English, 
physical education, social s.tiuiiies) had been reducecl'.and production in' areas' 
where there were shortages of 'qualified personnel (e.g.*, general science, 
'industrial education) increased.V Production at the il96"0's ratio ot '1..67, 
when only appro^timately 60 percent of those completing requirements .for 
certification 'as .secondary teacherss actual'ly accepted teaching positions, , • 
would have been 1,060, "365 fewer than actually ;produced. The 1.67 ratio of 
"the 1960 's did riot 'provide school districts with all the qualified .personnel 
they needed. ' - } ' ' \ , . . < 
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One would suspect that a production-employment ratio of. 2.24 is too high.; 
The ratio' in 1973-74, when Oregon institutions. State System and independent, 
produced l,6l4 secondary teachers, 190 more than in 1974-75, -^was 2.07 . 
■ (because more beginning secondary teachers were employed)^.w.ithout. any 
a^'arent staffing problems^ Too, because of improved counseling, higher 
"admissiohs standards, and. improved prof essional proigrams, the. secondar^r 
education .graduate of the 1970's is vlikely to be more committed to ' . . 
a career in teaching than was the graduate of the 1960's (who ofteri com- > 
pleted certification. Requirements to provide an alternative employment 
area in case 'he couldn't obtain employment in his field of .cfirst /choice) . 
It is possible that more than 60 percent of 1970 graduates in secondary 
education would accept teaching positions if these, pasitiohs were -available. 



One other factor should be considered.; As- has been noted, teachers are 
very mobile and school districts are not confined in their hiring to teachers 
graduating from Oregon' institutions. If production of teachers in>Oregon 
is reciuced to the .pdiht that school districts., are tunable to employ Oregon 
graduates, of theit choicel they will begin t.p look 'again out-of-state to 
find the teachers they need^ 

■'■ v" - ■ ' • ■ ' - • . ' ' ' 

! ■ ■ ' • . * ' . » • , 

Follow-up of -Teacher ^ /\ . ^ 

Education Grad ua t es ' ' \ * . . 

Good educational planning, as well as. reliable .counseling of prospective 
. teacher education students, requires better information as to the activities- 
of teacher education graduates following graG,^ation. 

The. institutions. of the State System and Teacher Standards .and fractices 
Commission are taking step.s, to improve the collection of -data on employment 
of teacher" education gradualies. 'Through cooperation of the institutions, 
the ^certification agency- (Teacher Standards and Practices Commiss\ix)n) , arid 
the State Department of Education, Oregon will soon know* not only now many 
beginning -teachers were produced^by Oregon institutions, but 'Ww many from ' - 
each institution applied for and received Oregon certification and how many 
of these were employed by Oregon school districts by .district and inptitution ,. 
f rom ^which graduated . and •year employed. / / 

:In addition. to this information, the schools /preparing, teachers ar^ 'deyel- 
oping procedures for follow-up studies tp ascertain what happens to' those ■ 
. graduates ' who do . not become teachers in Oregon schools. ^ 

Table XI reports . follow-up studies of 1974-75. teacher education graduates 
conducted by three state-system institutions (Oregon State University, 
Southern. Oregon State College, and EagteYn Oregon -State College). 

Eastern Oregon State College and Southern Oregon State College v/ere able 
to obtain information on the occupations of, 97.0 and 95.8, percent, respect- 

. ively, of their .Elementary graduates; and 74.6 and 80.3 i^ercent, respectively,, 
of their secondary graduates . ' \ 

Oregon State University obtaine'd information on '72. 6 percent of its elementary 
' graduates, 64.4 percent of its secondary graduates.' j ' i \ 
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'Table XI reveal's that , while elementary graduates known to be occupied in 
iteaching positu:ons . the fall following graduation ranged ■from 67^2 percent 
of EOSC graduates to-\A5.7 percent of. OSU graduates, fewer than half the ' ' 
secondary .graduates were so occupied, ranging from- 47'.0 percent at SOSG . 
to 38.8 and 38.6 perceW at. EO^* and OSU. 

• ... Of the 348 elementary ediacation graduates- of .the three 'institu- . 
tions, 17B (51.2\percent) were.empl^ 60 (17.2 . ' 

percent) ,were .otherwise 'ga^infujly employed, no information was ' 4^/'. 
- obtained on 57 (16.4 percent) , 33 (9.5 percent) -reported • they were 
' ' still seeking a "teaching position, and the remainder (5.7 percent). „ 
were continuing formal study or engaged ia ho^nemaking. 



Occupations of the 588 secondary ed 
institutions the November -followiiig 



pcaton graduates of the three 
graiHuation were 'reported .as.. 



follows: .237 (4.0, 3 percent), were deaching, -70 (11.9 percent) were 



otherwise, gainfully emplbyedv .44 



.•5, percent)- were seeking 



teaching position, .42 ^7.1 percent) ''were continuing, formal study , . 
^^8 (1.4 percent) were hoWmaking, .3' (/5 percent) w^^ ^ 
■ "service, However , no information was .available concerning agcupation^s , of 
nearly one-third of the \588-^s"econdary education gradiiatqs (184, 31.3' perc 

«As might be expected ,/production^Wployment " ratios derived from the figures 
reported in Table XI 'are higher than the 1975-76 r^atios 'reported pri r;' 37 ; . 
There are two reasons for this: . (p .the beginning' teacher figure for 1975-76 . 
includes persons v7ho' completed thei^r teacher/ preparation program one or more 
years prior to entering employment as a teacher ' and thus is larger than the \- 
nimber of graduates reporting employment the year immediately following 
graduation, and (2)' information was not available for 16.4 percent, of ♦ the' . 
1974-75 elementary education graduates and -31. 3 percent of. the 1974-7-5 . 
secondary education graduates included in Table XI, thereby understating the • 
; number employe^; in teaching positions by some unknown amount . (PSU -found' s 
• in a telephojie follow-up of persons foy whom .no information was^a^^ . 
that the perV^ntage pf : those teaching was approxirpately the same .as fp.r ' 
those who' iiad responded to the surveys ins'trument . ) ; - . ' - • ■ 

Employment of Graduates' in- Occupations Other than Teaching v -"The three ' . . > 
-institutions identified 170 persons (18.2 ^percent of the 936. students 
. completing teacher 'education programs iii\l974-75) who. were, gainfully employed, . 
' in occupations other than teaching. ^ V. • . 1''' 
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53 of these (40.8 percent of the 170) were employed in ocpupationS 
related to teaching:. ' , \ . ^ i 



Occupatilons . ' 

Teacher aide (including library ■ aide and. 

laiboratory aide) 
Children's services (opportunity centers, 

day-rcare centers, welfare, CETA, operating 

a group home, etc; ) 
Community activities (recreational, community 

centers, VJSTA, etc.) 
Te'aching -in a community college? 
Non'-teaching occupations in which the duties 

are directly related to the teaching major*^ 

TOTAL 



Nuinl)er 
Employed 



14 



10 : 

6 
2 

21 

53 



77 (59.2 piercent) graduates werd' working at jobs not directly- 
related to teaching or to the graduate's teaching field. - All but 
three ot these jobs were in business and industry, covering a wide ^ 
range, of duties from working as a servicie station attendant . to. 
operating a family tlusiness. .Two graduates were working in agri- 
rv\ culture and one was an; employee- of the State Highway Department..; 

How many iof the persons employed in occupations other than teaching were.^ . 
underemplo3^^d?*; Undoubtedly a good. many. Certainly^ the 14' teacher education 
grc^duates employed as teacher aides are working at- less than their level* of. 
professidnal preparation. When a position as, a teacher' is not available in 
the community^ where one wishes to work, working as a\teacher aide is a way 
to Improve one's. position for moving into teaching .employment when a suitable 
position' does open up 



How many of these gjraduates . employed in Wcupations other than teaching 
would prefer to be teaching. This ve do Vot know. The ; surveys did provide 
a .category for persons who .wished to' be identified as "stil.l seeking a 
teaching position." Fewer than . ten^ percent \f the graduates identified 
tho^'^seives in this category, 9.48 percent of Ci^ elementary education 
graduates and 7.;48 of the secondary education g^duates,. a surprisingly 
siiiall percentage considering, that on November 1 inb-^t of those surveyed 
would have been out of school. less than six months. 



"^Examples - biology major working as a state park | ranger; ibusiness^majprs 
' employed as real estate investors, secretaries, cashiers , etc. ; English 
■.major working as a newspaper employee; home economics majors employedxin 

saliei promotion or in restaurant and food service -management as dietitians;. 

agriculture majors managing farms. | • " ; 
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The follow-up . survey of graduates is considered ,ty the institutions to te 

an essential tool for program planning, establishment of admissions criteria 
and student*^ counseling. The institutions are c^^operating in developing 
better survey procedures, complementing follbw-up information which will 
become 'available from TSPC and the .Stat6 Departu^eat of Education (described 
pp.' 38-39). - . ^ . 
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Costsi of Instruction in Teaclier Education 



In this sec.tion we present some information concerning the coi?to of instruction 
in teacher education. The discussion and analysis will foccn on (1) compara- 
tive student credit hour costs of instruction in profess^ional i^.ducation courses 
among. ..the State' System institutions, and (2) student credit hour costs of in- 
struction in professional education courses as compared with student credit 
hour costs of instruction for all courses at the various. State System ins tit u-- 
tions. ^ ; 

■ Cost per Student Credit , Hour Defined 

Information concerning student credit hour (SCH) costs, is made availlable by the 
Division of Analytic Services in the Board'-s Office as a part of loatL and cost 
studies made by the division for each institution for the fall term of each year 
These load and cost studies yield data, concerning salaries, teaching! load, stu- . 
dent credit hour production, student-teacher ratios, and salary costsf per credit 
hour by budgetary unit and by course and student level,.' ' 



The only cost figures for instruction presently available are salary bos t . figure 
T.'hey exclude costs incurred in day-to-day operation of the ins titutioAs , e. g: , 
costs for supplies, equipment, classified staff,' and any other support^ costs for 
instruction. ' ' . , ' ' 

In'this present analysis then, the cost per student credit hour for a course or 
a group ofdourses is determined by dividing the faculty salary costs allocated 
to instruction in that cburse or arbup'of courses by the number of student 
credit hour s ^ c>enerated in that course, or- group of courses . ^ 

* ' , Q . -v^ . 

Comparative Costs . 
• for Professional Education in the State System ' ^ • 

Table XII lists the salary costs ''per SCH at the State System ^colleges and uni- 
versities fall term 1975, .by course level for. courses in professional education 
and for all courses combined. , 



Costs per SCH for prof essionJ^l education courses (undergraduate and' 
graduate combined) , in four ofv the. six institutions were remarkably 
close, .ranging from a low of S26.19 per SCH at Eastern "Oregon State 
College to a high of $26.93 atV Oregpn State University ^ with -Southern 
Oregon State College, arid Oregon. College of Education falling in -between 
at $26.32 and $26. 34, respective^ly . . Costs per SCH were lower at Port- 
land ; State University and the University of Oregon ($I7,49 and $19.39," 
respectively). ' 

•At the undergraduate. level, costs per SCH for professi al education 
courses at. the three colleges were similar ($25.50 at SC, $26.10 at 
SOSC, and $28.93 at OCE) . Costs per SCH at the- universities were' ^ 
below the costs at the. colleges , with a low of $11.06 per SCH at the 
University of Oregon, followed by $15.18 at'-Portland State University 
and $21.91 at Oregon State University. _ . » ' 



■ TABLE XII , . . -\ 

TOTAL STUDEm' CRHDIT. HOURS AND SALARY COSTS PER STUDENT CREDIT HOUR .\ 
BY COURSE LEVEL FOR COURSES IN EDUCATION AND FOR* ALL COURSES COMBINED, 
AT 'hie SfATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS, FALL TERM 1975 



Institution ' 



Undergraduate 
Courses 



Total 
SCH 



tost per 
SCH 



Graduate 
Courses 



Total 
SCH 



Cost per 
SQI 



Al l Courses 
ToFal 



SQV 
~5~ 



^ OS t "per/ 
SCH . / 



1 



I 



UO 



Education;'^- 
All Pfograms 



8,724 
165,444 



$11.06 
$12 .26 



12,325 
70,206 



$25.27 
$33.22 



21,049 
235,650 



OSU 



Educatibn 
All Programs 



PSU 



8,853 
204,856 



$21.91 
$13.32 



2,768 
55,9432 



$42.94 
$56.33 



11,601 
240,818 



Education . 
All Programs . 



6,472 
126,316 



$15.18 
$13,09 



4;235 
31,010 



$21.02 
$52.05 



10,707 
157,326, 



SOSC 



Education 
All Programs 



- 3,223 
52,194 



$26.10 
$16.38 



1,526. 
7,897 



$26.85 
$27.61 



■ 4,549 
60,091 



$26.32 
$17.84 



OCE 



Education 
All Programs 



6.567 
38,926 



$28.93 
$18.00. 



3,504 
7,048 



$21.49 
$22.35 



10,071 
45,974 



$26.34 
$18.67 ^ 



EOSC 



Education ^ 
All Programs 



1,974 
20,263 



$25.50 
$19.30 



82 
121 



$42.83 
$69.28 



. 2,056 
'^20,384 



$26.19 
$19.60 



59 
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Why Lower Student Cre dit Hqur Costs ■ ^. * 

^ kt UQ and l^SU ' . ' 

IVhy are the costs for undergraduate professipnal courses -lower at the University 
of Oregon and Portland State University than at the other institutions? Further 
analysis reveals that special factors operating at the University of Oregon .and 
Portland State University contributed to the lower costs at these institutions. ^ 

, / University of Oregon . One of the factors bringing' .about lower cos t4 inj 
undergraduate professional" education at the University of .Oregon tlian^-at 
' .,tlie other iState System institutions is the extensive use made of. graduate 
teaching fellows in the University of Oregon undergraduate teaclier 
educat ion ^ program,... Tliese teaching fellows, usually doctoral students 
with successful teaching ex]:)erience in the public schools, are used 
' primarily as supervisors 'in.tlie^ student teaching program. . A few of them 

serve as instructors in 'the secondary methods and . materials classes aaid 
as coordinators of practicum exi^eriences* 

In the fall of 1975, about 40^6 of the studejit credit hours in^under- 
' f ' graduate professional education . at the University of'^Oregon (3,500 out 
bi a total of 8,724) were generated in student teaching and other ' 
fourses tauiiht by graduate teaching fellows. -At Oregon State University, 
only 5^ of the- student, credit hours in uncjergraduate professional educa- 
tion (440 out of a total of 8,8.53) were produced in courses taught by 
teaching assistants. Portland State University and the state collep.c;; 
'do not use teaching assistants as instructors or student teaching 
supervisors in their teadier education prbgrams. 

The average salary^ for the teaching fellows working in the -University of . 
Oregon teacher education program' in 1975-76 was $11,600 per academic 
. year as compared with in average salary of $18,600 for rejgular faculty 
(all ranks combined)." \ 



A second factor having a significant .effect in^'reducing costs vper student 
credit hour' in undergraduate education courses at the University of ^ 
Oregon relates to tlie nature of tlie arrangements made by the college of 
education for tli'e pre- student .teaching practicum . Both elementary and 
secondary education students are required to corfiplete a pre-itudent 
teaching practicam„ CI 4*09, Practicum (minimum of 3 credit hours)-. Tlie 
majority of the students (about 6"0'6) take the -practicum through the 
ESCAPE (Every Student Caring; About Personal Education) pj-pgram. Student- " 
initiated and student-run, ESCAPE is an accredited practicum which \ ' 
places student volunteers from various university schools and depart- - 
ments as teaching aides, tutors and counselors in' local public and _ . 

private schools^ day-care centers, nursing homes, and other educational 
agencies throughout the Eugene area. Students in thie program are supbrvis^ed 
by persons especially trained to serve as supervisors for the ESCAPE \ 
program'.. ' . "\ ■ 

Since ESCAPE trains and appoints its own sui^ervisors, the primary role \ 
of college of education personnel is to coordinate the activities of the'\ 
teacher education students: participating in the program. During 'the" \ ^ 
1975-76. academio year, a teacliing fellow appointed at .15-FTE coordinatedr 
the elementary education div'ision of the ESG\PE program, and a tei^ching ; \ 
fellow appointed at .35 PTE coordinated the secondary education division \ ' 
of the program. The number of\student credit hblirs produced and |i^he . \ 
costs per student credit hour th the ESCAPE program are given below.. It 
should be noted that, 'even though the' supervis'ors in the. ESCAPE prpgram 
are not on the college of ediicat ion payroll, allj the student credit 
. hours generated by the education students in thej program have been\ 
credited to the elementary and secondary educatipn staff persons cpordinatin'g 
the progr^ for those students. 



^TTE assignments for the graduate teaching feilows are .3 PTE or less. The salary 
indicated represents the amount the teaching fellow ^would' be earning if ' working-, 
full-time f*r\ " • " : * : 



ESCAPE PROGRAM Cl97^-76) 



No. of 


• No. of 


Cost 


M — ■ 


Faculty FTE 


per SCH 


1,330 


. .15 


$1.31 


1,374 . 


■ .35 


. $2.95 


2,704 . 


.50 


$2.'15 



Elementary Education " 
Secondary. Education 
/rotal 

From the above - it can be seen tnat^,,v.SO fsctilty -FTE were credited with 
the production of 2,704 student! credit hours in the ESCAPE program, 
yielding a ratio of 5,408 SCH pe^r faculty FTE, as compared with an 
average ratio in all undergraduate courses in education of 250 SCH per 
faculty FTE. The high production of student credit hours per faculty 
FTE resultejd in a low- cost of $2.\l5 per SCH in the ESCAPE program- 



Port land State University . Portl^d State University is the only ins,titu- 
tioh in the State System making extensive use of public school personnel 
in its campus-based . instructional .program in teacher education. 
Public school personnel invited by\ Portland State University to teach 
education courses on campus- are pTcJ^ctitibners cind specialists, usually 
holding the doctoral degree, and well-qualified . in terms of .educational 
background and experience. 



During the fall quarter 1975, 21 of '^the undergraduate courses in educa^^ - 
tion at Portland State University we7:e taught by public school persons 
with a production of 1,943 student credit hours, or .21^ of the total 
student credit hours produced iii the lundergraduate education courses, 
llae instructors from the public schools are paid $210 per course credit, 
i^e., $630 for teaching a three credit-hour course. The (estimated cost 
per SCH in the fall of..;i975 for courses taught at Portland Stat^ University 
by personnel from the public s.diools was $5,8Sj Cas compared with $15,18 
per SCH for all PSU undergraduate courWs in education). It can be seen 
that the use of public school, personnel in the teaching of on-campus 
courses in education tends to reduce significantly the. costs of instruction 
per credit hour in the undergraduate teacher education program at 
Portland State University. 



In addition to- the factors identified above,: there^ are .several others tliat con-. , 
tribute. to differences in student credit hour costs in teacher education among the 
State System institutions; differences in- faculty 1 salaries, the proportion of 
senior professors used .in the program,' class size, ^faculty, load, and the assignment 
of credit hours to classes (particularly classes involving laboratory or field 
experience). ^ . 

N Cost Differences 

' Ri-^^^^j^j^ Field Expediences 

Later in the report, '^ome evidence is presented (pp. 187-92) that competency-based, ■ " 
field-centered programs in teacher educatioh^are sometwhat more icbstly.- than traditional 
programs in teacher education, fere particularly, greater emphasis in teacher educa-- 
tion programs on field experiences in the public schools, starting at the' freshman or 
sophomore levels smd continuing throughout the teacher training period, results in in- 
creased' faculty time being required for '"observation, supervision,- conferences, consul- 
tations, travel, etc., whi(qK vs^ill bring about some increase in costs. 



1^ 



Enployment of public school personnel in the undergraduate teacher- education' canpus 
programs at the other State System institutions is rare, with the. exception of UO ■ 
which enploys one or two persons from the public" sclioois each year to supervise 
student teachers (two were employed in 1976-76). * 



Whereas the- trend, generally,' in the State System institutions is .to place a 
stronger emphasis on field, experiences for their teacher candidates, there are 
differences among the institutions in the extent to which this is occurring. 
There are'^ also differences in the naturevof the field experiences provided and in 
the extent of these activities and. in the manner in which the activities are 
supervised. A brief summary of tJie field, experiences providedyin the -teacher 
education program- at each'' of the State System institutions is /given.^on pp, 71-78, 

. . ■ : .- ■ • \- ■ ■ • •'■ - ■■■/ ' 

It -is^Mifficult to assess the degree'^to which field activities affect teacher* ' 

education costs at each o£ the institutions. . In the Oregon College of Education-. 
Teaching Research Division, cost-benefit study (pp. 87-91) it was found'' that the 

primary source of the increased costs to the college for the new Oregon College 

of F4ucation elementary education program (from $1,009 to' $1,071 per student per 
year) was the stress the program, placed on the acquisition, denmstration , and 
assessment of the student's teaching competencies in the school settling. Since 
the study rook intb account total costs of "the program ,by vatious budgetary cate- 
gories, it provides more adequate information than can/be provided by data restric- 
ted to salaiy costs per student credir hoiir. However/ one should not overgeneralize 
from the .results obtained at one institution. Similar studies at the other insti- 
tutions that take into account the particular circumstances that apply on a given 
can^ius are needed to provide-a more adequate basis for analyzing and comparing 

•^teacher education costs at the various "institutions/, 

• - /. .... , ^ 

in Table Xlllj (pp. 50 - 53), a summary of field exj^eriences for student.s in elementary 
and secondary education at each institution is giyen in tabular form. Incliaded is 
a brief, description of the field activities- at each institution -and an indication 
of the ^extent to which the activities are supeindsed by college staff. An examina- 
^tion of Table XIII reveals;. that: / . 

"All institutions require .full-time student teaching va the public 

schools .and grant IS- hours of , .^credit, A%dth the exception of IZastem' 

Oregon State College which gives 12/ hours of credit for student 
teaching, and Southern Oregon State College which grants 12 hours 
^ of credit at the secondary level. / The extent to which student 
teachers are supervised' by college supervisors , as measured by tfte 
number of supervisor visits to the student teacher's school, .varies from . 
: a required minimum of" three visits per term at 'Eastern Oregon State 
:■ College; four visits per term-at Oregon College of Education; five 
■ ... . visits per/term at. the University of Oregon (secondary) and Oregort State 
University; to weekly. visits at Southern Oregon State College, the 
liiiversity of Oregon (elementary), and Portland State University 
■ . (amounting to 9 or 10^ visits)/ Also, the time -spent in seminars con- 

ducted in. conjunct i(5n' with student . teach:j.ng. varies, with seminars held 
bi-monthly -at Eastern Oregon'^'State Colle'ge; one or inore.pex term at.; 
Southern Oregon 'State College; scheduled as needed at Oregon College of 
'Ediucation; .five per term at Oregon State University; and weekly seminars .^ 
at the University of Oregon and Portland State.Universityi^ 

^ ■ / , r- . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ; . 

Differences in institutional priorities are greater in the pre-student 
teaching practicum and field experiences than. in student. teaching. Ml', 
.six institutions require' such experiences but differ in. the extent to . . 
vJiich the field' experiences are provided and in the kind of activities 
''■ that arei,,. carried on. Generally, among State System institutions, Oregon 
College of Education and Oregon State University place the heaviest, 
. emphasis on field experiences. ^ ^ 



At Oregon College .of Education, students in the elemehtar>^ block 
courses spend two te.rms (minimum of 8 hours a week) in observation 
and practice in the public schools pridr,. to student tencliing, with 
intensive supervision andevaluation by college staff. Secondary. . 
majors spend one term in the public school classroom prior , to- 
student teacliing under conditions similar to those for elementary 
majors.' 

. At Oregon State University, elementary and secondary "education 
• majors are required to spend one term at the s ophomore level 
^(minijiium-ja£ji)--^hours a week) in"super\dsed field experiences in the 



\- 



public schools.. College supervisors conduct bi-weekly _sen\inars.. 
. ^ • Again, at the- junior Icv^l, elementary majors are in an elementa'ry 
■ classroom full-time four days per week, and- secondary majors' .^^cnd 
five half days per v^eek in.a high school classroom^ Seminars va re 
held, weekly- for elemeritaiy students and bi-weekly- for secondary 
students by college staff members. ~ ^ 

At the other institutions, pre-studcnt .teaching field experiences " 
■ - include at least one 'term, during \hich the elomentary and secondar>^ / 
education ^ students observe and participate in classroom , activities ■ ■ 
in the public- schools. At three of the Jjistitutions the activities 
are linked and integrated^ with a particular course, i.e., Introduction' 
. . ...to Education at Eastern Oregon State College', Muman Developmeg^jn^ 

. . V Learning at Southern Oregon State College; and Psvcholo^icai ^ • ^^.^ * " 
Foundatio ns, of Education at Portland State University. Ac x}\e * 
• ; ■ University of Oregon they are set up a^ a practicuin.- Again, the 

extent of supervision by college or imiTOrsity'-f acuity varies - 
Portland State University lias indicated : that, although its educa- 
• ' ,tion .faculty exercises some supervision of the prerstudent teaching ^ 

■-; field experiences, no faculty FVE are assigned to such supervision. " 

Field experiences, if adequately supervised, will normally requirfe more faculty 
time per student than .instruction in. group situations. Faculty .contacts with 
students" are more highly individualized in praeticimi ' and student ^ teaching situations 
than in a classroom setting. Also;-.Xime is needed for the .supervisor to travel • 
back and .forth between the campus and^the public 'schools: Consequently, it can be 
expected that teacher education costs -per student credit hour .will be higher -in 
the field progrcims than in the usual group-oriented campus programs. 

■' ^'"^\ ' .: ■ ■■' . ' ' ' . . ^ 

In Table XII, p. 44,^At .can be se^n that among/the State System institutions in fall 
1975^ costs per student credit hour for courses in undergraduate teacHer education i . 
TOre highest at -Oregon College of Education ($28.93) and among the universities * ^ 
the costs were highest . at Oregon State University ($21.91)'. It i^ likely that the 
;more extensive pre-student teaching practicum and field activities at Oregori 
.College of'Bducatipn and Oregon State University contributed substa^itialLy tg the 
higher^costs per student credit hour. .* ' ' \ 

As noted earlier, additional studies taking intd- account total costs of instruc- 
tion in education coursies are' needed to assess the degree to which increa.sed ■ - - 
emphasis on field experiences in the education programs affects costs at the* 
several institutions. / 



; Costs in Teacher Education as Compared ,with Costs ' 
. '■ ^ • ■ • • . -i n AliTrograms Combined . / ; . ^ 



In Table XII, p. 44,' data are presented concerning the costs per SCH for inslnrc'/tion 
in education courses as coirpared.with the average costs for all institutional courses ^• 
combined. Since, at the undergraduate level, professional education courses in the 
state colleges and universities are primarily upp^r-division (90% of the total under-- 
graduate education courses) , the cost conparisons need to be made at the upper-division 

J^Vel. * ^ ; . ./. ■■ 
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Jn Table XIV, p. .54, average salaty costs per SCH for upper-division courses in 
edudation are conpared wi'th the average costs per SCH for all upper-division 
courses combined at each of the state. insti-^^utions. ' At four of the institutions 
costs per SCH in education are higher than for all prograins combined ($5.38 
higher at OSU, $S,59 at OCE;- $2-.97 at S05C, ai^d $0.37 at PSU) . Costs per SCH in 
education are $2.33 less at Eastern Oregon StatQ College and $6.94 less at the 
University qf Oregon tlian for all courses combined at^* each of those* institutions. 

Some of the major factors contributing to comparatively low costs in the under- .•. ^ 
graduate courses at the Ur^iversity Of Oregon (use bf graduate teaching fellows, . . . 
and the unusual arrangements for the supervision of\practi,cum students) have been 
referred to previously. At Eastern Oregon State Colicgc, .^the fact that there is a 
higher proportion of small upper-division / lasses in aaidemic departments than in • ^ 
the -education department, nay be i-esponsj.bxc, at least\ in part, for the corni^aratively 
Juwer costs in education. . \ . . ' 

\Vhere costs per student credit hour in upper-division .education courses exceeded 
the costs for all pvpgraJns combined, the greatest differehtials occurred, at Oregon 
State University and Oregon College of Education, the institutions with the 
strongest emphasis in £ie\d. activities . It is likely tliat \the strong field 
emphasis in ^the education programs. at Oregon State University' and Oregon College 
of Education is one of the factors contributing to comparatiAXely higher costs per 
sarin education, When_costs in education are cojnpared with the average costs for 
all j5rograms combined. . ^ V . ^ .. .. ' . 




TABLE XIII 



SUM^IARY OF FIELD .EXPERIENCES 
IN THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF THB STATE SY^ENl INSTITUTIONS 



' Course Designation Credit- 
Institution . ^ f or the Field Experience ' [fours ■ 



Nature, of the 
Field Experience 



iixterit of Supervision 
by College. Supei-visors 



BOSC 



\ 



SOSC 



Ed 209 and Ed 409 
Practicuni (op,tional) 



-:Ed 329 Introduction . 
to Education (all 
students) 

! ' ■ 1 ' 

L V 

Ed 339 Analysis of 
Learning and Develop- 
men'^ dall students) 



Ed 352, 355, and 554 
Process of Teacliing 
(elementary students);' 



Ed '395 1 and 3961 Process/, 
of Teaching (secondary 
students) 



Ed 415 and 416 Elem- 
entary and Secondary 
Student I Teaching / 

•Ed 315 Flunian Develop- 
ment and LeSim-fi^^ (all 
students) i -u,— 



Elementary Methods 
.Courses (elementary 
students)^ 



Ed 409 Practicum 
'.(secondary students) 



1*6-:. • 2-10 hours of obser- 
vation and documen- 
tation; 2-8 hours of 

V , planned, seminar type 

. of activity 



6 " , One-third of -the 
, class time spent . 
^ ^in the public schools 

3 6-10 hours "of obser- 

' ' vation 'in tlie schools 
^ as a part of the - 

/ class activities 

18 s ' . Field experiences 

scheduled as an " T 
essential part of the 
course activities 

15' Each studejit spends 

at least one week in 
. , a public school 



12 ^ Full-time student 

teaching for a term 



One credit hour 

practicum attached 

to'Ed 31S \>dth . 

students assigi>ed 

as teaching 

assistai\ts in the 
_ public sdipols. 
' Mnimum of\5 hours 

per week orNSO hours. 

per quarter \ 

Classroom observa^- 
tion and participa- . 
t ion "integrated with 
the various methods 
courses 

Correlated with 
Ed 314 , Principles ' 
of Secondary Ejluca- 

, tion.- .2 hours 'daily 
in a public ""schoW 

. secondary classrdpm. 
for' one quarter i 



Bi-monthlV\ meetings 



\ 



Supervisors condiict 
. wee}^;iy. njeetings \ 



Supervisors assist 
student in finding 
observation location; 
follow-up in class [ 

Supervisor assists'^in 
setting tip the ' obser- - 
vations in the schools; 
follow-up in class 

Supervisors are in con- 
stant touch with the 
student and public 
school teacher during 
the school experience 

Minimum of 3 visits' 
by the supervisor 7 
bi-monthly student 
seminars 

No direct field 
supervision by^-^co liege 
staff; follow-up 
activities in class 



Experiences arranged 
by\methods instructors; 
follow-up activities ; 
in class / 

V--.. \ , ■ 7 ■ ^ 

Supervisor assists 
each Ed 409 student ■ 
once every liwo weeks 
for approximately 
, one hour • / . . 



TABLE XIII (continued). 



i. 

Course Designation 
Institution > for the Field Experience 


Credit 
.Hours 


■ Nature 'of the 
Field Experience 


lixtent of Supervision 
by ColleRe Supervisors' 


"1- . ' 2 


: . 3- 


4 I ■ 


5 



sosc 
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Ed 414 and 415 Elementary 
.Student Teaching *. 



15 



Ed 417 Secondary 
Student Teaching 

Ed 111 Contemporary 
Education (optional) 
About 60. elementaiy 
and 40 secondary studen^ts 
enroll each year 



Psych 227 Field Experience 
in. the Helping Professions , 
(optional) About 110 . 
elenientary and. 85 secondary 
students enroll each year 



'^'Ed 361 and 362 Learning . 

and Instruction .in the. 
-Elementary School (required 

for all .elementary students) 



Ed 363 Learning and 
Instruction in Intermediate 
and Secondary Schools 
(required for all secondary, 
students) 



Ed 412 Laboratory 
Experience (optional) 
20 students enroll eaqh 
year . . 



. Ed 413 Student Teaching 



12 ' 

c2. 



9, 
each 
term- 



11 



1-6 



15 



Half -day experience - 
for one quarter, and 
a full-day experience 
for another quarter 



College supervisor • 
visits each student 
teacher for one hour 
per cweek. . Some super- 
visors, conduct one or 
m6re seminars, for the 
'student teacher's 
assigned to them. 



Full-time student - 
teaching fot a term 

■ I 

Opportunities to Work 
vdth children and . 
youth in both school 
and non- school 
settings. | Minimum, 
of 4 hours per week 

Opportunities to work 
vdth chil^dren and 
youth in ^'both -school 
iand non- school 
set.tingS|. Minimum' 
of 4 hours, per week 
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As above 



Minimum^' of 8 hours . 
each wee.k . ih the 
public |schools. Full 
responsibility for 
teaching: 3-5 days. 



7-10 hours a wee,k of 
participation in 
classroom activities 



An /elective for 
students wanting to 
^talce additional field 
'experiences . The 
emerionces ■ are 
planned and included 
as a part of Ed 361, 
^62, and 363.. 

Full-time student 
/teaching for a term 



/ 



Group meeting^ and 
individual conferences, 
Students are under; 
constant supervisioh. 



Group meetiiigs and 
individual conferences. 
Students are under ' \ 



\ 



constant supervision 



Supervisor spends* 2. days 
each week observing and 
assisting students; 
observes 2 to 5 lessons 
taught by the student. 
Class meets three days 
a weeK. 

Supervisor spends mini- 
mum of two hours per 
day with students and t"-"^ 
cooperating teachers. : 
Groip meetings are held 
daily with all students 

As above.. ' ' 



(Supervisor observes* the 
' student teacher a mini- " 
I'imjm of four class periods 
a term. The supervisor 
also conducts seminars 
and conferences with^ 
cooperating teachers,- 
other school personnel, 
and students i as 'needed 



TABLE 1 (continued) 



. '■ Course Designation Credit 

Institution for the Field Experience Hours 



Nature of the* 
Field Experience 



Extent of Supervision 
^by College- Supervisors 



Elementary 



Secondary. . 



CI 409 Practicum: 
Elenientary School 



CI 409 Practicum: 
Instructional 
Assistant ■ 



Cr 407 /Seminar: 
Student Teaching 



CI 415 Student ' 
Teaching (Elementary). 

CI 407; Seminar: 
Student Teaching 



CI 409 Practicum 



12 



15 
.2 



/7 



CI 41 7 . Student ' 
Teaching, Secondary - 



^■ 
15 



Participation in . 
classroom activities 
at least 5 hours per 
week "for a quarter. 
Experiences are . ' 
arranged either- 
through the Office of 
Field Experiences or 
through ESCAPE program 



Students spend a. 
quarter as full-time 
insitructional 
-assistants in an 
elementar)' school 

The seminar Is held 
concomitantly \^th 
the practicum^ for 
instructional 
assistants 

Full T time : student 
teaching for a term 

Student teachers 
participate in a ^ 
weekly seminar 



Participation 'in - / 
ciias^sroom activiti^es' 
at least 3 hours per 
vreek for a quarter.' 
Expexiehces are ; 
arranged either 
through the Office pf 
Field Experience or 
.through ESCAPE 
program 



Full-time student 
teaching for a ' 
quarter 



If arranged through the 
Office of Field Exper- 
ience, supervision is 
primar^.ly the respon-' 
sib ill ty c-r the coopera- 
ting public' school- 
teacher with^ome addi- 
tional supervision pror 
vided by university 
personnel. - If arranged 
through -ESCAPE,- super- . 
vision is carried on by 
EStAPE supervisors who " 
make weekly visits." 

Supervisors visit each 
school once per week to 
meQt with cooperating 
teachers" and instruct- 
tiohai assistants . 

The seminar: is conducted 
by the supervisors,^ 
typically once. each week 
in the later aftempon 
or evening • ' 

Weekly visits by the 
supervisor ' j 

^ Seminars are conducted 
by 2 district li-aispn 
coordinators/syqoeg^^ 
meeting weekly 1d[t|t:>^f^"% 
students 1 . 

Students whose Tpracti- " 
cum is arrajiged by the 
Office of 'Field Exper- 
ience are supervised- 
"mainly by the coopera- 
ting teachers . in the . 
publiQ Schools, with . 
some . supervision also 
provided by the college- 
supervisor. In the 
ESCAPE,, program, students 
are s^upervised^-by 
ESCAPE supervisors who •. • 
yis it their students on ; 
a, weekly basis . , ; • 

Suplervisors visit each 
. student" teacher at least 
5 times during the' term. 
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Institution 


Course Designation Credit Nature of the 
for the Field Experience Hours Field Experience 


Extent ^of , Supervision- 
by College\Supervisors 


. 1 


2 3 „ • 4 . 


■ 5\ 



uo 

Secondary . 
; Ccontinu<?d) 



OSU 

.♦Elementary 



psy 

Secondary 



CI 407 Seminar:, • 1 

Student Teaching 



Ed 210 Tlieor>' and 
,Practicinn 11 



\ 

\ • •• 



\ 



Ed 367 ITieory and 
jpracticuu III ' . 



Ed 415 Student Teaclung 12-15 



Ed 210 Tlieoiy and 
Practicun II 



Ed -313 Tlieor>''and 
Practicun III 



Ed 416 Student Teaching 12-15 



The seminar is held 
concomitantly with 
student teaching 



Students spend one 
term, 5 days a week, 
2 hours a day in an 
elementary. classroom . 

Students spend one . 
term, 4 days a week, 
6 hours a day in an 
elementar)' classroom 

Full-time student 
teaching for a 
quarter 

One quarter, 5 days a 
week, 2 hours a day- 
in a secondary 
classroom 



One quarter, 5 
' days a week 



half- 



Conducted by Yhe univer- 
sity ^uper\dsoV; meets 
once a, week, usually in 
the later afternqon or 
evening \ 

Bi-weekly visits. -At 
least 5 (one-hoiir) 
seminars pet" lem 



Weekly visits. Weekly 
day- long semi\nar per 
term \ 



At least five visits; 
Five three- hour 
seminars per tern 

Bi-weekly visits. At . m 
least 5 (one-hour) 
seminars per term . 

Bi-weekly visits. 
Further siq^ervision as ; 
deemed necessary. One 
>?-hour seminar per. week 



Full-time student ' At least five visits, 
teaching for a quarter One 3-hour seminar per 
- ' " • I ' • * week ■ ' . 



PSU 



Ed 31 2 -Psychological ^ ' \'Z 
Foundations of Education \ (No credit 
(required for all Istudents)' for field 

experience) 



One half-day per week 
for a term in the 
public .schools 



Elementar>\ NIethods arid 
Materials Courses (re- 
quired for 'elementary 
. students) ' 



Ed 414 and 415 Student. 
Teaclung: Kindergarten 
and Elementar)' ■ 

Ed 416 Student Teaching: 
Secondary ^ 



15 



15 



One half day per week 
for a- term for each 
course in elementary 
classrooms 



Full-time student 
teaching for a term 



Full-time student 
teaching for a term' 



Periodic visits by 
professor of the class; 
follow-up activities in 
class. No frculty^ FTE 
devoted to sapervi'sion. 

Periodic visits by class 
professor; follow-up ' 
activities in class, .No 
faculty FrH devoted to 
siQ^ervisipn 

Weekly visits; weekly 
' seminaij 



Weekly visits ; • wockly 
seminar ' / 
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TABLE XIV 



TOTAL STUDENT GREDIT/ HOURS AND SALARY COSTS PER STUDENT/ CREDI/T HOUR 
FOR UPPRR- DIVISION 'EDUCATION COURSES iVND FOR ALL UPPER-DIVISION COUliiSES COMBINED 
. IN STATE SYSTBMNSTrruriONS'i FALL TERM 1975 



Institution 



Total SCH 



Cost per Mf ferencp Cost- per SCH, 

SCH pducation/All Pro;;rams 



„4 



,.UO:i..j 

"~6dUcation ■ 

■' i 

All Progranis 
OSU . : 

• Education 
All Progran'is 



PSU 

Education 



. , All Prograijis 

sosc 

ESucation 

Ml Progi-ajjis 

• OCE ' 
Education 

All; Programs 

EOSC 
Education 

, 'All Prograirls 



8,583 
60,090 

eleiii 



59,100 



■5.'41'9 
51,399 



3,to39 



14 

6 
14 



41] 

617 

633 ^ 



$11:25 
$18.19 

$24.58 
$19.20 

$17.02 
$16.65) 



$30.48 
$26/89 



$ -6.94 



$ +5.38 



$ +0.37,/ 



$ +2.97 



$ +3.59 



$ -2.'83 



\ Controlling Production of Teachers 

- ■ ,, , • ' : \ ■■ • . ■ ■ - ' , .■ ■■ • 

Response to the changing job\*market for teachers - by the institutions, 
by the Bo£rd> and by the youtig people considering a teaching career themselves 
has red.uced production of elementary teaphers. in Oregon by 36.2 'percent 
since 1970-7i and reduced production of secondary teacho.*s by 27.5 percent. 
State System institutions, which together produce 91.4 percent of the 
(elementary teachers and 82.9. percent of the secondary teachers completing 
requirements for basic certification each year, reduced their production 
of elementary teachers by 36.3 percent,. their production of secondary teachers 
by 29.0 percent... The University of Oregon, which in 1970-71 produced 791 
" teachers i cut its production by more than half, to 377 by 1974-r75. (It will 
be;;noted that any program graduating 377 students a year is scUll a very 
siieable program.) Portland State University cut its production by more than 
prie-third over this period, to 406 teachers produced in. 1974-75. , Other insti- 
tutions reduced "production by lesser amounts. 

i- ' . , ' • • ■ ' • 

Developments in .teacher education, responding to and in some. ways made pos- 
sible by the changing job market, tor teachers, are described briefly in the 
remainder of this report. These developments, when effectively^ carried, out, 
benefit the student preparing to teach, ; 

by" bringing the supply-demand ralio into better balance, 

. • ' by providing realistic career counseling, ' 

V by giving the student opportunity to learn whether he or she can 
perform effectively in a classroom early- in his or her educational 
career , . 

• by providinga professional education designed to assure that; 
those who are admitted to and successfully complete the program . 
will have reasonable chance of finding employment in teaching or. a 

y ^ related field for wkich their education has prepared them. * 

The (ieyelopments have benefited the public , schools. 

• .by providing an adequate supply of new beginning teachers., more 
knowledgeable and experiance^d in teac^iing theory and. techniques 
than their predecessors of the long years of the teacher shortage, 
from which the districts cart make effective selection to upgrade 

. their staffs and teaching programs; 

. . by increased attention, on the part of, the teacher education in- 
stitutions, to the need for better follow-up of beginning teachers 
during their first year on the job; 

• by participation of teacher education institutions in state-\-/ide; 
cooperative planning for improved in-service education to bring new 
developments in teaching techniques and the results of teaching re- 
search to teachers on the job* 

These, advantages are being gained with minimal reduction of geographic ac- 
cessibility of opportunity to prepare for a teaching career. 
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Will further adjustments need to be made to mairitain the supply-demand ratio • 
at a level whibh will assure we do not. slip inco another teacher shortage at 
the. elementa^ry \level or, in trying to meet the 9hanging needs of the secondary 
schools, encourage students "to prepare' for job^ that will not exist? 

Projections of public school enrollments (Table IX, p. 33 ) indicate that the 
long decline in elementary enrollments (grades Kindergarten through 8) ;will 
come to an end in ISTQ-^SO. However, this same table shows a decline of 13,580 
Secondary enrollments (grades 9-12) between the Vears 1976-77 and 1980-81. ^ 
This, coupled with the suspicion that the production^'demand ratio for secondary 
teachers may still be higher than is desirable i at least in some fields, sugr 
gests that . additional adjustments in the suppl^* side of the equation should be 
considered . 



Alternative Approaches to Adjust in g^ ci!^ Su pply-Demand Ratio 

In. 1972, the Board reviewed several alternative approaches to making • ad just-- 
ments in the -siipply-demand ratio. 

■ ■ / ' ' ' . <> 

' The first alternative discussed was to increase the demand portion of 
the equation through reduction of stude^t^teacher ratios in the public 
schools, replacement in the public sclicpols of teachers with substandard 
qualifications, and launching of new pf.ogratns to provide additional 
needed services in such areas as kindetSartens and education of the 
•handicapped. Oregon schools have made substantial progress in ^jthese 
areas, as reflected in employment of certified personnel, reported 
pn. 34-35 of this document . ' ' ' . 

Tjie second alternative approach .for adjusting the supply-demand ratio ' 
. discussed in 1972 was to reduce produccj ign of teachers by one or more = 
, of the following approaches: " 

- Improved counseling of prospective teacher education students to 
assure that each' student is provide*^ full and accurate information 

^ about che employment market for te^^hers and the requirements for 

success in teaching, on the assumption that individuals fully in- 
foiniied as to the current and projected etnployment' outlook will be 
less likely to; apply fot admission ^o a teacher education program. 

- Improved selectiv3 admission-retention standards and processes, ' 

- Elimination of teacher education o^Some aspect o£ teacher educa-' 
tion (elementary education for instance) from one or more o£ the 
six state system institutions offering teacher education programs.. 

Let us examine anew these latter approaches. 
Activities of the Institutions 

To Improve Counseling " . . ; 

Student counseling concerning job oppor'tunitie^ ^nd requirements of the teach- 
ing profession takes place in (1) preprof ession^l courses, (2) during screening' 
foijj admission to . uhe professional program, and (3) during the course of the 
professional teacher- education program. 
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We will not present here a detailed listing of the various points in each . 
Institution Vs programs when counseling takes place. Th& counseling process 
is much more ubiquitous in the elementary education programs , where job in- 
formation and requirements of the profession are a part of required prepro-. 
fessional or. sophomore block courses and where screening for admission to and 
retention in the professional programs involves a series of personal inter- 
views, evaluations of various kinds , group meetingsr, and, at some institutions, 
required counseling confirmed by the counselor's signature. 

Counseling for secondary students is much less consistent , vsince much of the 
counseling is done by the student-' s adviser in the subject -field in which the 
student is. preparing to teach. - However , .^11 of the schools and ■ departments 
of education are moving toward greater involvement of their prof essional ed- 
ucation staffs in the counseling of secondary education students early in the 
students' educational careers, ^ 

Activities of this Institutions • .... 

To Improve Admissions Standards - 

All the institutions have improved their admissions standards and/or proce- 
dures and, their standards for retention, particularly in the elementary pro- • . 
grams where development of ^'competency-based , field^centered programs provides 
much opportunity for evaluation and self-screening. 

Again, admission and retention requirements are more involved, begin 

earlier in the student's program, and have more check points in the elementary 

education programs than in the secondary programs. 

All the institutions have formal processes for admission to their * prof essional 
education programs, elementary and secondary , and studepts must be properly 
admitted before they can enroll in professional courses. The ^dmi^sion^pro- 
cess involves evaluation of transcripts, consideration of the applicant's 
aptitude for and interest in teaching, and, in the secondary programs, grade- 
ppint-average in the subject he or she/is preparingci^to teach. . . 

By improving the process of admission, moving from a somewhat routine con- . 
sideration of paper credentials to personal interviews , small group meetl^^^^^ 
early- field fexp'ierience,- and other techniques for evaluating the candidate s . 
Interest in and aptitude for teaching,' the institutions feel they have not 
only assisted students im making wise career decisions, but have become much 
more selective in admission to and retention, in their professional programs. 

A more comprehensive summary of adpiission and retention policies in teacher 
education in the State System colleges and universities, including specific 
• information : about the* piplicies, that apply on each campus, is given in the 
Appendix, pp. 101-12T. - , ^ 

Eliminating Teacher Education 

at One or More Institutions ' . ^, . , 

Tae advantages and disadvantages of reducing production of ..teachers by 'elimin- 
ating teacher eiducation, or some portion of teacher education, from one or, more 
institutions was considered in great detail by the Board's committee on academi( 
affairs during its June 26 and August 29, 1972 mecitings. 
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Elimination of Teacher Education from One or More of ^ the Three Colleges , \ 

The committee rejected the possibility of eliminating teacher education from 
one of the regional . colleges (Eastern- Oregon or Southern Oregon) of Oregon 
College of Education, noting that elimination of teacher education from any 
of the three colleges would have a traumatic impact on the iristitution and 
would . foreclose the institution's offering to its students preparation for 
employment in a field which, in. terms of number of person employed, remains ' 
one of- the largest employment outlets in the state. 

As can be seen in Table XV below, education enrollments still constitute 
an important segment of total enrollment at the three colleges, 62.2 percent 
of total enrollment at Oregon College of Educatioh^ 17.2 p,ercerit at Southern • 
Oregon State College, and .23.8 percent at Eastern Oregon State College. . .(In 
I971-V2, the percentages were 65.7, 29.1, and 42^0 percent respectively.) 
Elimination of opportunity to prepare teachers would be tantamount to closing 
Oregon College of Education and . Eastern Oregon State College and, because of 
the numbers of these students at the upper-division and graduate levels, would 
seriously affect SOSC's ability, to maintain uppef-rdivision offerings at a 
reasonable cost. 



- TABLE X\\ 

ENROLLMNTS IN EDUCATION COMPARED WITH TOTAL .ENROLLMENTS 
„ OCE, SOSC, AND EOSC 

(Student Declared Majors, Headcount Enrollment, Fall Term, 1975-76) 



OCE 



SOSC 



EOSC 



Program 


No. 


% . 


No. 


% 


No. 


%• 


■ V. 1 ■ 


2 • 


,3. .. , 


4 


5 


6 


■ 7 


Elementary Education^ 


988 


29.3% 


344 


■ 7.6% 


168 


11.9%/- 


Secondary Education 


-903 


26.8 


427 


9.5 


• 168 


11.9 


Ed. Specialist & Other 


205 


6;1 


5 


.1 






Total Education 


•2,096 


62.2%. 


• 776 


17.2% 


33?)' 


23.8% 


All Other Maj ors 


~-919- 


27.3 


27868 " 


63.6 " 


639 


45 ; 2~ " 


General Academic 


356 


10.5 


866 


19.2 


439 


- 31.0/ 


Total • Enro llment 


3,371 


100 . 0% 


4,510 


100.0% 


1,414 


100/0% . 



■ / 

El imination of Teachey Education from One or More of the .Three Universities . 

^ : - - ; y — 

'Loss of opportunity to prepare teachers would have serious imprjl'icatioits for 
any -of the three universities. It would forclose their students having access 
to preparation for entry into what is, and is likely to r.ema>in, the largest of 
the professions. It' would shut the institution off from th'e extensive federal 
funding that has come through teacher education. And it would close out. to 
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teacher education access to the excellent liberal arts programs available at 
these institutions, which programs are the base of a high quality teacher | 
education program, particularly, in secondary education. ' • i / 

Although the loss of federal funds is not the tnost significant of the im- . ;\ .. 
pacts which would result from loss of teacher education from one of the , /| 
three universities, it is nonetheless an impact of considerable magnitutde. / 1 

In 1975-76,. Portland State University received $746,326 in federal and / \ 
other grants for various- projects related to education; Oregon State Univer- \ 
sity received $3,318,666; and the University of Oregon received $6,041,985, . ) 
of which $3,561,380 was to be expended. in 1975-76, $2,458,923 in 1976^7 7,/ and \ 
$11,682 in. 1977-78. These federal and other grant funds, coming year after ^ \ 
year, particularly to Oregon State and the .University of .Oregon,' have done ' 1 
much tp^/build the schools of education at these institutions into major /state ( 
assets., ' . ^ ^ - ^ . ^ 

In^view of Portland State University 's/location in the'state's largest |)opu- 
lation center, with opporl:unl,ty to s^rve a. very large number of students with- 
in commuting distance of their hpmes, and surrounded by sbme of the largest 
school districts in the state, the Board in 1972 did not consider elimina- 
tion of teacher education at Portland State a -reasonable option. 

The Board did review. the impact" of removal of teacher education from 'either • 
of the other two universities. ^ 

Table XVI, P» 60 shows results of a. survey of undergraduate education tnaj or s ' 
.in the State System institutions'* as to their most likely place of enrollment 
had -the teacher" ediication program in whicfTu.they were enrolled not been avail--, 
able. It will be noted (col. 11) that 83.1 percent of the elementary educa-- 
tion majors and 71.2 , percent of the secondary , education majors at Oregpn State 
University responded that they would have attended another institution, were 
the opportunity to major, in- education not available at^OSU. Oyer half , of the 
el^entary majors (57 -2 . percent) and more than one- thitd of . the secondary ' 
majors (38.2 percent) who would have gone elsewhere .reported that they would 
have gone to Oregon College of Education. The elimination of more than. 450 ... 
elementary education students from'^OSU, most of whom are women, would contri- 
-bute-to-the-^already-substanti-ai-^mbdlance-^^ 
State campus, not to speak of thr^. prob^^^^ OCE would face with 250 additional 
elementary education students. The elimination ' of secondary education from 
the OSU campus would not onlypose the difficulties "of displacement of stu- 
dents OSU is accustomed to handling, but would deprivie -the state- of its only . 
programs preparing agricultural, hpme economics, and trade and industrial . 
teaciiers and its la>-rr»st programs in business and distributive education. In 
all, OSU is the lar^ ot producer of secondary teachers in the state, prepar- 
ing 409\ (34.6 percent) of- the 1,181 secondary teachers produced in the State 
System institutions in 1974-75." The Board concluded in 1972 that if. a. re- 
duction in production of secondary teachers were necessary^ it would be much' 
better to \educe programs at OSU where there appeared. to be some overproductl^ 
than to attempt to develop at some other institutions capability for preparing 
teachers in vocational education for which OSU- is responsible. 

\ , . '-^ ^. . ' 

The elimination of education from the Universit y of Oregon would have less 
Impact on the composition of the student body than at Oregon 'State University , 
because there is\ess of an imbalance between men and women , at the University 
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' ' SUHMMV OP RESPONSES OF UNDERORADUATE EDUCATION HAJOHS IN STATE SKSIEH IHSTWUIIONS 
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^lewianent Addreja; 

fllthln Co«tlng DUwnce 37.5 
I 'Portland Metropolitan Are« ?.l 

I'jiElaewhcre In Oregon ' ■■ ,'48,3' 
1;^^ Out-of-state ' ?.l 



Icholce of Major; . \ 
|?.'Prlor".to Adiiilajlon to 
ii'i/ Inetl'tutlon ' 



Aj-aireshnian 



t'':.Aa.a Sbphoiiiore 

|!||ls;'a Junior , . ' ; 

i'B As' a Senior . . 

i'f^r> ■ . • ' ■ ' 

iBilrollraent If Progroa in • 

llhich-Ptesencljf Enrolled 

QMiit Available: ' ; . 

|l Would Kpt Have Enrolled it 

It College or Unlveralty 

p VouU Have Selected Anothst 

IV:, Institution ' 



W.6 
16.1. 
21;4 
14.3 
3.6 



54.5 45.8 

11.8 9.4 

21.5 35.4 

11.8 9.4 



45.1 44.3' 

.19.6 17.8. 

> 9.B 15;9 

11.8 13.0 

13.1 8.4 



21.9 



65.4 



iV' Vould Have .Selected Anotjiet . 
|;v:;HaJor.ln Presen! Institution 12.7 



J.9 14.2 
56,9 61.3 
37.2 24.5 



61.2 62.5 - 61.8 43.6' 54.2 48.0 28:8 ,47.0 38i4 „ 57.9 ,55.5 56.6 91.0 93.1 91.8 

4-.5' 4.7 4.6 18.8 13.9 16.8 30.5.16.7 23.2 16.5 14.,3 15.3 ..." 

26.8 25.0 26.0 34.6.-31.9 33.5 27.1 27,2 27.2 16.5 15.4 ]5T U . M 

7.6 3.0 0.0 1.7 13,6 9.1 lU 9.1 14.8 12.2, 2.3 0.0 1.4 



52.2 39.1-45.8 6U5 4.7.2 55.5 ^ 47.5 36.4 41,6 ,45.4 30.2 37.0 59. 2. . 

4 12.2 15.8 9.7 13:2 8.5 9.1 8.8 12:5 19.8 13.8 J. • • 

20.9 29.7 25.2 15.8 23,6 19.1 23.6 31.7 28.0 ,, 25.0 27.5 26.4 12.3 . , 

2 15.3' 6.9 18.1 11.6 15.3 16.7,16.0 15.8 23.1 19.8 19. 2 . 2 . 
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13.9 
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of Oregon, but it Wbuld deprive a substantial number of students.of opportunity 
to complete a teacher education program within commuting distance of their 
homes. As" can be seen in Table XVI , oyer one;-half of the undergraduate tea- 
cher education majors at the University of Oregon (57.9 percent of the elemen*- 
tary education students • and 55 . 5 "percent of the secondary students) live witEh- 
in "commuting distance (25 miles) of the campus. Many of. these student^.- 77, 7 
percent of the elementary majors and 53.3 percent of the secon,dary majors - 
reported that they would have attended another institution were a program in 
education, not available at^ the University. The institution of choice, for 
42.7 percent of the selementary education majors and 29 . 7 .percent of the s'econdr 
ary majors, had they l?een obliged to go\ elsewhere , was Oregon Cbllege of Edu- 
cation. / ' . ' ,> 

Financia l I;npact of " ; • ■ - 

Eliminating Tfeacher Education ' 

from One or More Institutions 

) - ■ ■ . - ■ ■ ■ . 

The financial impact of eliminating teache;: education from one or more, in- 
stitutions depends on what the students wHo customarily enroll in ^^'profession- 
al education program would do if the program vje re not available! Table XII, 
p. shows the instructional salary costs, per s^tudent' credit liour for pro- 
fessional education courses and for all courses combined fall term 19.75 . . Un-, • • 
.dergraduate cou-'ses include all courses numbered through the 300 level and 
40b-level coutises tlat do not of^er graduate credit. Graduate courses include 
4P0-revel courses wh.ich^may be comrleted for graduate credit . (identified with- 
."g" or*"G^*) and 500 courses. Host of the work completed in an undergi^aduate 
program in education does not catry a *'g\' or "G** but some of it does, ...However 
• whether one'looks at column 3 in Table XII , the cost per student credit hour 
for undergraduate courses, or column 7, the cost per student credit hour for 
'all"courses, the cosyt of professional education instructioi^ is , with one except* 
(UO undergraduate ^education) , higher,., than the cost for all instruction: 

The survey. of stud/nts enrolled in professional education courses at Oregon 
State University ^nd the -University of Oregon, reported in Table shows 
that 20 peircent at tho^e so enrolled at. OSU and 33 percent of those enrolled 

■^at UO would Have/enrolled at the iris titMtion and chosen another major area ot 
study were the professional education program not available. If these students 
had chosen to'^roll in another professional program,^ it might well be that 
their* program cihoice would have been one costing "more than teacher education. . 
If they. had distributed themselves over the program areafe proportionate to ... 
the di's'^tribution- of student majors in the institution, the resulting studient 

. credit hours produted would cost the institution less . 

However, the bulk of the OSU and UO teacher education students responding , to 
our inquiry (76.8 percent at OSU. and 64.0 percent at UO) . asserted • that had OSU 
or UO, respectively, had.no teacher education program, they would have enrolled 
in an institution which. did. The majority of the responding students stated ' 
that they would have enrolled at Oregon'' College of Education, whi,ch, because . 
of its commitmerit to competency-based , field-centered^ instruction in thra 
preparation of teachers., tends to have higher costs for professional' education ■ 
course wprk than a number of the other Sta,te System institutions. The second . 
choice, after. OCE, for UO students, according to 'the survey , was OSU, an 
institution which,., like OCE, of f ers . a program incorporating supervised field 
experience for both elementary and secondary teachers beginning in the sophomor*^ 



year and whose costs are more, nearly like those *of OCE and the regiona/l colleges 
than like those of the other' two universities. ,« : 

Table XII, p. 44, shows that- the costs of prof essional" education ins tructiori in th 
'state for , four of the six institutions offering teacher education programs 
were remarkably close, fall term 1975, ranging from a^Tow of $26,19 per stu- . 
dent crWd it- .hour produced at EOSC to a high of $27,00'at OCE, with SOSC and 
OrU- f ailing in' between at. $26. 32 and $26.93., respectively. The programs at • 
OCE arid OSU were fairly comparable -in siz6, 'OCE -producing 9,846 s tudent . crej v 
dit hourfe fall term 1975 , and OSU producing 11, '601, SOSC and EOSC operated | " . 
much smajler programs, SOSC p^roducing 4,549 and EOSC 2 ,05^- student credit^.. • 
hours_, ydt the smalL. size of Vhese programs was hot ref lected in higher costs , • 

There, is i^o excess ^capacity 'in teacher education in the' state system although 
a\receht Weport suggests that Oregon hasexcess capacity in cblleges special-- 
izlng in teacher education. The ro.po.rt a^S£iex.t;-S„tha_^t^tl^^ — — 
evildeiu^e of subistantial (iacline,s--lri enrollments -in three Dr more institutions ; » 
"which have .historically concentrated heavily on teaclier-training,, " /' ~r--^ 

As we have noted elsev/herc in this present report, there, has been a veryV 
substantial reduction in state' system production of elementary teachers, and V 
of secondary teachers as well** This was ^ the result the Board hoped and' plan-/ 
ned to achieve. *in asking its' institutions In 1972 to" make- systematic steps 
to assure that prospective teacher education students understood^ clearly the 
nature of the qualities required for success in teaching, and especially that . 
they understood the realities of the teacher employment market outlook. . 

If ay institutions "which have- historically concentrated heavily on teacher-i 
training", the foregoing reporo. was alluding to OCE and the two regional' col-- 
leges, it shotrld be noted that two of the three are at or;. very near their 
enrollment . ceilings v_ The third "(EOSC) is below its. enrollments-ceiling, some-^' ■ 
what,.- ' - — ■ — r-'- v- ' ' " ' . '' ' ■ 



The physical facilities for prof essioaal education which are' on the Board's 
priority list for consideration Sy^the 1977 legislature include facilities 
at the University =of Oregon and 'at Pol:tland.,.State^_lIni^zLersity. The facilities 
at both institutions are badly needed. The excess of teacher production over 
teacher employment does not affect the needs giving rise to these requests. 



Summary and Recominendations ' - 

' ■■ ' . ■ ■■ ^ ' • . 

1, Action taken by the Board and its institutions, coupled with qther factors , 
at play, resulted .in a. substantial reduction in the production of elemen- 
tary teachers in the state system over the period 1972-73 to 1974-75, 

The ratio of elementary teachers produced » to the, 'beginning elementary 
teachers employed 'h Oregon, stood at 1,38 in 1974--75, down- subs tan tially 
from the'l.92 ratio of 1972-73, ; . \ 

• . ■ ^ • ' * ' . * . • , r 

The Board's office is of the view that in elementary teacher education 
the. ratio; of ^production to. hutnbcrs of beginning elementary teachers em- . i 
•-ployed in Oregon is presently within the limits of permissible imbalance, | 
given the fact that some portion of those graduated in elementary educa-r ! 



tion will not. take teaching Iposlitions for any one of 'several reasons, 
and given" cXs o the fac t that so riie choITce in selection of 'teachers' is due 
the public scho;()ls. • 

2. i . This reduction -in productionj of ^lementary teachers was achieved by 

Board and inst:itutional--actibn,. without the application of production ^ 

r- *'>qi|ot-as by the Board. The Board Bid Consider applying quotas in 1972, but 
' rC-oncluded there- were better ^l/ays lto\,contro,l production^ . ^ 

■ • ■ . • ^; ■' ' . . • 

3. Over the same period (1972-73 to 1974-75) jthere was a significant . re- / 
.duction (29.0' percent) in prciduction of secondary school teachers by / 
— state- system institutipns . 



The -i^atio of secondary, schoolj teachers produced, to the number of begin*- 
ning secondary teachers remployed , in Oregpn, ^ stood at 2.24 in 1974-75, 
down from the 2.79 ratd-o of 1971-72. 

The 2. 24 production ratio is an aggregate ration It "does not speak to 
^the circumstances in each subjiect matter field in- which teachers are pre- 
pared . in secondary teacher education programs. 



But, there is justification for .'asking whether that level, of productimT 
is within the limits of "permissible iinbalance. " 



" 4". In' xs6hsi;deririg^^^ reduction in production of 

^ ''secondary teachers in the state! ^systtem, there are, of couYse a number of 
alternatives, among which are plie fc|llov;ing: . '\ ' i- 

a. Place, no quotas' on -aelmissibp to Iprbgrams of secondary education, but 
instruct the institutions , as th'e Bbard did in connection with produc- 
tion of elementary teachers'i (l)j to seek to improve their admissions- 
and retention policies in secondary teacher education, and^ thus to ^ 
improve the quality of styci^nts admitted, and graduated, (2.) to ensure 
that students seeking admission are realistically counseled with re- 
\ j Rpect to the qiaalif icatiohs necessary to siuccess in; teaching, and in 
\i particular, as -to the protjlem.s of: securing employment in secondary 

/; school teaching, , i ' ' ' .. . 

\ b. Establish state- system an,'d iris ti tut ional quotas on tfie production of . 



secondary, teachers. 



• ( .. p. Couple the ins tituti6nal| production quotas with, subsidiary quotas in 

^ . .\ each |:eaching field, based on. projections /of need . - . / 

d/ couple the-^ns-titutional production quotas with a re-alloeiation of 
• . ( subject matter fields irl which ins^titutions are pe'^r-iMrfe^^ to prepare 

'* ■ I \ teachers. ' • / !. ■ i \ -\ ' ' - ■ \ ' ^ _ , ■ 

. .. e.. Eliminate secondary teacher eclucation entirely ^rom one or more insti- 
•^p- .; '■' ' 'tutioris^ ■ 'I ,■ • i'"' ■ ''^ •■ 

.Of the ■foregoing alternatives,^ the Board's, office favors' the f irst .'"Th^F ap- 
proach,; applied in the case of elemenSt'ajry ! teacher production, has proven .ef- 
fective, and deserves application in Jany Efforts to encourage reduction in 
production of secondary school teachers in ' the state system institutions. 
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Effective application of this^ appro^ach. will require /that institutiphs mafcfe . 
periodic analyses of the relationship :of their production of secondary s&ool 
teachers in -the subject matter areas in which the institution offers preparation 
programs, to placement of graduates in teaching or /other comparable employment 
•for which teachfer^ education is effective /preparation; • 



// / 
- / ■ ■ . ■ . / 
/ ■ ■ 



Recent Emphases arid' Trends in Elementary and Secondary 
Teacher Education, in the St-ate System Colleges and Universities 

-Si- ■ ... . ■ 

■ ■■ ^ • / » . ^ . • ... . V, * ■ ■ ■ ' ■ y ■ , 

This section of ,the report suminariz-es some of the 'major 'trends and changes 
.being effected in state system- programs 'preparing elementary and secondary 

teachers to make these pjrograms resppnsive. to the community and . societal 
■ needs • ' ^ . • . ^ , ■ ■ 

Four major emphases and ; trends -are. idei^tifi^d: y.' 

1. Increased emphasis! on, and ^doption qf.^ tWe philosophy and pro.cedures . - 
of competericy-baseci teacher education (CBTE) . ^ 

'2. * Greater, stress on Lield-centereH experiences :;arid the achieyement of 

relevance- through 'a 'field-based mode of operation.. \\^ 
^ . • ' I :. . - . 

3.. Gresiter involvement of, local school districts, public sclihool personnel, 
prof-essichal 'brgariizations, and state iagencies in teacher . preparation. 

'4.* Inci-e^sed e^iphasisi on the fol'low-up and evaluation of graduates of 
teacher p.reparatioh programs." " *v \ 

' . ' '■: ^ ■ r. -1 ■ ' ."J - : . : •■ ^ ' . ' ■] • . 

.In the discussion 'that fallows, the nature, and implications for teaciW 
ed..catibn programs of each of! the trends identified above are. described^ 
^followed by a suinmary of the ^extent ^to' which these trends have influenc.ec 
antf: changed the teacher leducation programs .and activities in the .state 
system institutions. • | ^ | , - j 

To- conclude ^this sectional. of the report, we discuss the implications • of the 
new emphases and trends for the -costs of instruction in teacher 'education. 



Competency.nPa'se4 Teacher Education 



<Def inition 



The dominant- new. movement'^'.in teacher education during, the lasj. decade has 
unquestionably beerl competency-based- teAcher education (CBTE) ., Abopt half 
of the teacher "-education institutions ;across the nation .have begun either to 
plan, develop; or oper^ate GBTE-type programs-. 'Approximately half the states 



Alhe movement is also referrefd to as, pfe'rfpfmance-based teacher education 
(PBTE). Although some authorities distinguish between CBTE and PBTfl,, the 

• terms are used interchangeably. In Oregon, the preferred designafipn has 
been^ competency-fbaseC teacher education (CBTE). , . 



ted, or are moving to adopt, . dertificadion and 
t call for such programs.^ / 1 
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within the natidn have ado 
•accreditation standards thit 

.In spite of, the growth of CfiTE there i.s no unanimity as ^to its meaning, 
following is one of the more widely accc^ipted definitions: 



• • . in perf ormance4based programs performancejgqals are 
specified, and agreed ,,tb, in rigorous detail in advance 
of instruction. The /Student must either be. able to demon- - 
strate his ability t^o promote desirable learning or exhibit 
behaviors kno;m to promote it. He is held accountable, \not 
for passing grades,/ but for obtaining a gjiven ' level of com- 
petency in performing the essential task ,pf teaching; the 



The 



..-^ training institution is itself Held accountable for pro- 1 

ducing able teachers. .Emphasis is on demonstrated product 

or output.^ / . j ■ I 

The above definition /wets forth the essential features of ICBTE upon which 
there is general agr;ecinenty namely that (l) the obj ectivGs bf ^.in^triictidn / 
must be clearly sta^t;e<i iand made public, (2) perf ormance standards in^ 
• relation to those objectives must be made explicit,, and (3) learning 
success must be meiasureds in terms of ability to meet p'erformance standards 
that have beun sppcified. . . 

Beyond the general agreement on these broad concepts, CBTE- means different; 
^things to different people. . There are' those who view CBTE primarily as . 
inidividualized ins truc ^.lon, involving the preparation of individualized . 
^instructional modules^ to which the stude^'nt has independent access and 
in which. the time spent by the student in mastering the materials, and 
skills is under the student 's control. Learning activities are developed' 
.in consultation with each candidate in response to his particular experience 
abilities, • and needr-. Others gi^;^ primary emphasis to describing learning, 
in terms of desirable behavioral outcomes . This group . focnases on evaluation 
, and holds that.it is the extent to which learning can be described and 
.assessed behayiorally that determines the extent to. which the teacher is 
competent. Still another group interprets CBTE as ■ being synonymous, with 
field-centered education * In ''their view, the .chief stress' in teacher 
preparatory programs should be placed on "teaching activities undertaken 
by t he's t^^ field situations.. . 

It should be pointed out. that ail these " emphases and practices have^ theii: • 
place in what is now generally referred* to as competency-based teacher 
education._There are vast dif f erencer , however,' in the relative emphasis , 
given to theml'by different individuals and particular .institutions, . and ' 
CBTE programs exemplify these characteristics ' in varying degrees. 'i 



%. Del Schalock/ Closing the Knowledge Gap , ' The National Consortium of 

' Competency Based Education Centers j March, 1975, p. 1. ■ 

.^Stanley Elam, ^'^Performance Based 'Teacher Education: What .i = 'the State 

of Art?** AACTE Monograph,' Series on Performance Based Teacher Education,- 

/Monograph- Nov 1.,.1971, pp. 1-2. / , 



In .'consider irigl various approaches • to comf etenYy-baSGd teacher education, 
' ' ' - ^ ... - - . . , ^ conipQtency definition ; (1) the 



think of three levels of 



it is useful 

knowlcdgev leVej where competency is assessed xtx terms of the knowledge and 
conceptual ur^dijTst and ing that the teacher can oaring toTear in the le'arning. 
£fit:uatibn7\ (2)\he sJ oLllg and_"behaviors ^' 

Jyith respect .tol'^he'^skills and behaviors JdemonstYated in the elassrooni; and 
(3)' the jgrodj^t lil^t^ome le've.l, where peri|ormance\is evaluated in terms of 
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its actual eFf^'St^^ aiid the ,sti 

school settirigs-'j 

./ .; 

-Development qZ ^tEiJiOreg^ 



»dent ouLc'^mes produced in ongoing' 



: ^€omField Mod t^l i:oVly^nient_ar>i^_ Teacher EdLication . Strong impetus was ^ivcn to 
;.competency-bi''iSc>ii re^^heF" educatio(n| in Orpgon with Lho deyelopmont of the, 
"ComField (cort^PetoAcV-based, f ieldr'center^ed) eiementaA^ education model program 
during 1968 Co J,9yi2 by a consortium of Oregon and Wnshingtoa teacher c^ducation 
. institutions^ Northwest Regional Edilcatidnal Laboratory, and the. Teaching 
Research Divisic>n Under contractj with the U; S. Of f iceVof EdueaCion. The 
program was c?ne of (nine elementary mode/Ls developed nafijionally 



In' 1970, af ter /^ general proglrara model /had been- developed , Ori^gon College of 
Education ,wa^ selected by thel s'f:ate syitem x^^^titutions ito test the feasibility 
and \uJ demon'' '-.r^te the basic jfeatures bf the model. Thd pilot/ project was 
f undtid '^y th^ U' S. Office of lliducatiqln with' the other sfate system institu- . 
tions serving, ill. an advisory capacity |to^ the' project. 



The O\:egon Cp \ie ^. e . o f^ Education Elem_entary Teacher Educatlion j'ragr; un . 
1972'^ \on the b^.^^^^'oT'lihe eKp^riencesj^TnTthe pilot project, OCE decide 
ich\ an "e^^Peji^iiaental" 



la'uhc 



elementary program to further test the soundn 



In . 
d .to 
ess 

research 
imple- ■ 
cured 



of - thc\ principle's .of the ■ ComFicrd model and to serve as alcontext for 
and development' The iustit'ttion use'cl ' pr in.arily its own Resources in 
-rmenting the 9XoS>'^^^i although some grant monies (about $251,000) were s 
/in support; o£ t:l^^ project through the;' Teaching Research DiWsion. The 
experimental pir^Si^P^i met with sufficient success sol. that the following year^ 
the college dci^i.ded to adopt it as the regular elementary. |:eacher preparation 
program at OCj;^ . 



3-74 that the colleg 



for Tfeocher 



It was for th^ elementary piogram implem-i^nted by OCE in 19 
received the ^iv/^td of the American Association of Colleges 
cation (AACTE) for Iciving the outstanding t^^^iacher preparation program 
in the nation. / 



' Edu- ■ 
that year 



During the pa^t:' ^wo year's (1974-1976) , QCE has continued to refine and extend 
its elementary prbgram. ■ Th^ program now reflects in nearly all respects 



the specificat^;tc>ns outlined in thle \ComField "model. The following are 



some 



/ 



'H. Del SchaXc>cl^, "the Fociis of. .Perf oVmance-Bksed Certification: 



ji.. .i ui.j.wjLmciiii-c-x.a^c^ v.^x. Knowledge, 
Teachirik ^Beh^vior, or' the ^roducts'THat Derive from a Teachpr's Behavipr." 
Procedufes o^. Che Conference on Performaijice-BaKed Certification j Florida 



State DepartTt^^nt of / Educa^tiion, May, 1970. 



•/ 
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\ i . . ' •■ ■ . . • • 

of the major activities that have been undertaken: 

.:!"■■ •. ■ . ■ •■ ' ■ ' • • ■ 

I . Further- elaboration and clarification of the competencies to be 
' demonstrated in the field setting by prospective teachers. 

• Development of comprehensive guides to the student assessment 

s.ystem to be* used by .college and public school supervisors in the 
pre^student teaching and student teaching experiences. 

• , iE.stablishment of a coi\puteri^ed data collection and management 
systein'that permits both competency demonstration and program 
effectiveness, data to be .collected, analyzed, and made availablci 
to the teacher education students, snpervisors, and appropriate . 
groups for purposes of student evaluation, pro'gram decision-making, 
and. research. . . . , . 

Implementation of rather elaborate though"l:o.st-ef f ective pro- 
cedures for evaluating the program on a term-*-by-term basis for' 
purposes of program improvement. 

* . Ii\itiation of cost-analysis procedures making it possible to identify 
and conip^e costs associatecl with the campus-based and field-based 
, aspects of the program and to "determine the benefits that accrue to 
all^ participants -in the program.. ' 

Implementation of a long-range program of resv arch on teaclier and 
program. effectiveness' based on a comprehensive follow-up study of 
the graduates of the elementary education program. 

CBTE in the State Sys tem Institutions . Air of the Oregon state system • 
institutions and colleges' of education actively participated in the develop- 
ment of the ComField^^model. Since the project funds were insufficient to 
implement' the model on more than one campus, the state system institutions 
selected OCE to be the site for testing and demonstrating the feasibility 
of .the model. . The other, institutions in the state system acted in an advisory 
capacity to the project., • . . 

Although OCE was selected to be the institution at which the initial efforts 
Would be made to implement CBTE, the other institutions- have continued their * 
efforts to bring about the refinement and implementation of the CB'L'E concepts 
and procedures on their own catnpuses. Generally, they are applying 'ae basic 
features of the ComField model, but adapting the model to their own particular 
situations. ; ; 

A brief svimmary of' the status ^pf competency-based . teacher education at each 
state system college or university • is^ given below: 

, Eastern Oregon Sta t e College has 'been in the- process of implementing 
I various features of CBTE in its teacher education programs. Campu§^. " 

' and field-based learning experiences have been organized into major ,^ 
* ' • ^I'ock and. "Process of Teaching" sequences ^f or both elementary and 

■. secbnd&ry teacher preparatibn.~,The education faculty is . implementing 
^ a competency-assessment system that has been .derived from the 

assessment system used in the elementary program at OCE. Some major 
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revisions in the teacher education program will take effect fall 
term 1976-77, with a more complete establishment of • performance . 
standards and evaluation of performance according to those standards. 
Measurement data will be systematically and , regularly gathered 
throughout the total program and fed back to student and instructors 
for purposes of evaluation' and., the improvement of instruction. 

Southern Oregon State Colle ge is gradually shifting to a greater 
competency-based or,ientation in its professional courses for 
prospective elementary and secondary teachers. There is strong 
emphasis on performance- tested field-centered situations. An 
experimental block program in elementary education has been developed 
vhich ,is heavily competency-based and f icld^oriented. Students 
entering the elementary education program in 1976-77 will have the 
option of electing .to complete professional requirements in the new » 
experimental program. ' • . 

Oregon College of Education .. The competency--based elementary program 
at OCE was discussed previously. The secondary teacher education 
division at OCE is now in the process of implementing a CBTE program 
for secondary teachers which is based on the elementary model. 

Universi ty of Oregon. Beginning in 1973, the College of . Education 
Initiated procedures td secure for every course offered in the college, 
and particularly in the certificate programs , specif ic statements of: 
(1) course goals and objectives, (2) course content activities and 
materials, (3) expected outcomes in terms of student performance, and 
(4) the assessment mechanisms to he used to evaluate the c*':ainment 
of the objectives. A . standardized format was utilized for this 
purpose. Considerable developmental work and experimentation is 
-currently being carried out to develop a system of CBTE thr.t can be 

• effectively managed so that various kinds ot evaluative data' can be 
used in improving the quality of the programs. • 

Oregon State University has .developed' indicators of competency and 
monitoring procedures in seven program goal. areas: (1) personal 
development, (2)' understanding and usit).g principles of growth and 
/development patterns, (3) understandi:\g and using clasaroom manage- 
ment techniques, (4) Ui^derstanding and using n>odia, (5) planning 
for teaching, (6) understanding and using curriculum plana, and 
(7) understanding and using teaching strategies. Heavy tstress is 
placed on field and practicum experiences and competenci^^i:; r- 
assessed in an ongoing field setting. ' ' . 

Portland^ State .Univer.^Nity is working presently on the ident x : icaticn 
of competencies to be demonstrated -.y student teachers and tne desig- 
nation of acceptable inc :ors to assess student teaching performance. 
The proposed, competencies and indicators of performance are being, 
field tested-. The PSU School of Education^ has a Teacher Corps project 
which involves the development of a competency-based program, based-" . 
\x>n the ComField mo^el, in an inner city elementary, school. The 
\experimental program places * students in elementary classrooms as 
interns' for 20 hours a week and in' community activities for 10 hcurs • 
a^week°over a two-year period. Prof essional education training 
ac^vities are deliWred" t^O:^ the training site using ^competency-based 

• instructional ^moduleg. It'|ls expected that elements of the model will 
be li^ed in the. deyel6pment;?of an alternative program available to 
elementary teaQher education students generally. 

•■■ ■• ' '\" ' ' Q i^' • • •■ : ' ■■' ■* ' ' . 
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New Oregon Program Standards for the Preparation of Educational Personnel , 
Concurrently with the development'' 'of " competency-based teacher preparatory 
programs* in the state, the State Department of Education and the. Teacher 
/Standards and Practices Commission, working with representatives from higher 
education, have established new standards for programs preparing educational 
personnel. These new standards (referrer?. to as ''Process Standards") were 
adopted by the Oregon State Board of Ec^l<* ' * in. 1973. The new standards 
reflect closely the characteristics ^.of . • rField model. 

The new Oregon program standards for the preparation of educational personnel 
erophasize demonstrated competence in bringing abo ut des ired learning < ut-* 
comes in children . Earlier we identified three levels of teacher competency, 
namely the knowledge level, the skills and behaviors- level, and the product 
outcome level. The following taken directly from the standards"^, illustrates 
the fact that the standards stress the need to go beyond the knowledge and 
skills level needed by the teaCvher in performing in the classroom, to the 
product outcome , level where competency is judged in terms of the. effect Q,f 
teaching performance on st:udents. , 

The ultimate measure of a teacher^s performance should be the 
improved intellectual and emotional growth of pupils. The . 
consensus among researchers in -teacher education, however, is ^ 
that it is still very. difficult to make accurate assessments of . . " 
such. growth and that there are so many variables in most teach- 
ing situaiJons that it is difficult to isolate that part of a ' 

- student's learning for. which a teacher is exclusively respon- 
ibTe. Thus, even in competency-based programs, many judgments 
.about teachers wiil^still have to be made in the areas of: . ' 

(^) knowledge held by teachers that is assumed to be required' 
for student, growth; and (b) skills which teachers can dem<i)n- 
strate that appear to promote student learning. The Standards, 

~~ however, emphasize the need to go beyond these two levels . 
whe;rever possible and to develop, and assess (c) competency 
in bringing abput desired learning outcomes in children. (The. 
above do not, of course, represent exclusive categories. .Know- 
ledge is- required as teachers acquire skills, and both knowledge 

* and skill are utilized as teachers demonstrate their competency.). ' 

As a consequence, the Standards require that teacher education 
students will develop at least some measurable competencies. ^ 
(as defined in "e" above) within eaGh-preparation program, and. 
that gradually a larger proportion of each approved program will - o 
demonstrate results" at the competency level.^ . , • ^ 

New Minimum Standards for Qregoh -Public Schools . With the ad<5ptiori in 
September 1972 of a new set of high school graduation requirements , Oregon 
became the first state, in the nation to move tc a "competency-based" model 
of . operation in its public schools. Beginning ' Lth students who enter high 
school as freshmen in 1974, graduation from high school will require the 
demonstration of competency in a number Prc^ad ax'eas o£ human perf oriniance 
'and understanding at a level deemed adec- k." For survival as a. citizen. 



Oregon Teacher Standards and Practices . Commission, Process Standards for 
Educational Personnel Development Programs » January 1974, p. 3. 
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The Oregon State Board of Education took another major step toward the 
transformation of public school in the state with the adoption of September 
197A, of a set of. Minimum Standards for Schools , which incorporate the 
competency-based high school graduation- requirements referred to above, but . 
go far beyond those requirements with respect to performance-based education^ 

The requirements include the following: 

, "community-based planning for education at all levels of schooling.^- 

, careful designation of learning outcomes desired from schooling, 
and the a rticulat ion of these outcomes across grade levels. 

the designation of indicators that are acceptable as evidence of 
outcome achievement. 

the individualization arid ' personalization of teaching for the 
pupils involved. 

systematic review of the educational programs of the schools by 
the educational personnel involved and continued .adaptation and 
revision of the programs on the basis of learning outcomes iii 
. ^ children who have participated in those-programs . 

■ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ I'. 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ * . . • r 

Field-Ceptered Experiences 

Need for Field-Centered Experiences ' ^ ^ ... 

Teacher education programs have traditionally been concerned' with relating 
theory and practice'and giving teacher candidates opportunities to practice 
and work in real classroom situations. The importance of student teaching 
as an 'integral, link and culminating; experience in the preparatory program 
has long been recoit.:^ zed. . , * 

However, increased emphasis on competency-based teacher education has led 
to a greater awareness of the importance of demonstrating teaching competency 
in. the real school and community context. ■ More.. is involved than relating 
theory to practice. / It means setting lip a" pro-service instructional/program 
that is both campus- and.f ield-based, leading to the mastery of knowledges 
and skills needed by a -teacher to perform competently, in an ong oing school 
context .' 

A Continuum of Field Exper iences _ . L.. 

Obviously, the field component of a teacher preparation program, to. be 
maximally effectiye,. must consist of more than student, t'iaching. \ Teacher 
educators are talking increasingly about a continuum of field experiences 
carefully integrated with the course work and program activities, that begin 

•when the teacher education studeat enters the program, and continue . th^ough- 

. out the program. ' , . 
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A national commission, in a^ recent report on tfeacher education, emphasizes, 
this point: \ 

The Commission believes that the jesl^n of teache r ' • 
education should include a ' continuous- interlocking 
relationship between theory and practlce \^ Ii^volvement with 
■ teaching, should begin .as students enter a* teacher pfeparatian 
program. Useful direct experience, with simultaneous study. 
• of useful knowledge, divided into achievable^oals for 

beginners and gradually increasing the -difficulty of the role, 
is the ideal form of preparation. Students should have many 
choices, at whatever age they choose, to engage in the real 
affairs of schools. and communities.. \ . 

Importance of Coordination and 

Supervision of Field Experiences . ' \ . 

There is no magic in field experiences. Such experiences are ^i^hif leant 
only if they have been carefully- planned, interpreted, and linked^ with 
appropriate conceptual frameworks. In addition, they require effective 
direction an^ supervision -and close ..collaboration with local school\rll3 tricts 
and local school personnel. „ • . ^ \ 

Field-Centered E>cperiences in Teacher \^ 
Education Programs in the State System 



In Oregon^ the development of the ComField model by the institutions and the* 
adoption of the- new pro.cess standards for the preparation of educational 
personnel. Mve been strong forces in bringing about a stronger emphasis on 
field experiences and placing the beginning of those experiences at an earlier 
point in the. teachar training program, i^e., at tha freshman or sophomore . 
level. • ' . _ 

Although the nature of the field experiences and the relative emphasis given, 
to the various field .activities vary among the state* system institutions, .'' 
the .basic elements common to all the .programs. can be readily -identified . 

. " Pre-student tea6hJ.ng practicum . Opportunities are, provided for 

teacher education students to participate in what' is/usuially termed 
a. "pre--student teaching practicuin. \V The practicum is scheduled 
during the freshman or, more, often, the sophomore year. Students 
spend a minimum number of hoars a week (e.g., five) for a givcjn 
period of time with a classroom teacher at a grade level or in a 
- - subject area of the student's choice. The student spends time in 
. ; • observation and in perfo^rming such duties as helping the teacher 

to-*plan or prepare for . instruction, performing some of the simpler 

* teaching tasks, preparing and scoring tests, and working with 

individual students or small groups. Prbvision is made "to help the 
.'. student to relate the practicum experiences to the cours.es/and 
: . i' activities^ in which the "Student is involved on campus. OSU 

extends the pre-student teaching practicum to the junior year and; 
V;, has both a sophomore and a junior block of practicum experiencies, - 
Often the practicum also provides opportunities fcr students to 
• work with children and. youjh in non^-school settings. 



ERIC 



Robert Bi Howsam et a'l. Educating, a. Profession . Bicentennial Commission 
on Educatlon^for the Prof ession of Teaching of the American 'Association ■ 
of Colleges for. Teacher Education, 1976, pv 94. 
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. Field and laboratory experiences associated with psychology^ human 
■ growth and learning, and methods classes . Generally, theoretical 
work in the. human growth and learning sequences .^nd the" methods 
■ courses has been linked with at least some laboratory and clinical . 

opportunities both in school and non-school settings. However,.^ 
institutions have found it difficult to; conquer the logistics and 
scheduling problems involved in making" the arrangements, for such 
. experiences. The tr.erid " in the state system institutions is-to 
provide for the major portion of the laboratory and clinical exper-^ 
iences as a part of the pre-^student teaching practicum referred to 
. above. Scheduling studeits in the public schools for blocks of 
time helps', to alleviate many of the difficulties encountered in 
providing opportunities for laboratory and clinical experiences 
.needed to go along with the courses offered on 'campus. 

• Septemb er experience> A type of field experience designated as 
• "September experience'' is designed to give prospective teachers an 
opportunity to observe and to assist for one or two weeks in the 
organisation and management qf. a classroom at the beginning of a , • 
school year. The studenfis usually permitted to- select the school, 
providing the necessary arrangements' can be madevwith the school ^ 
administration. , 

The> Septembe: experience is a prerequisite to student teaching at 
SOSC;. EOSC, OCE, and UO encourage their elementary and secondary ^ 
education '?>t:udents to participate in the opening of school activities,, 
but do not require it.; OSU has those-s tudents who do thair student 
'teaching during the fall quarter, begin stadent. teaching in the public 
schools with the opening day of school; PSU does not presently make 
provision for this, type of experience in its education programs. 

. Student and intern teaching . All the state sy:jtem institutions require 
■full-time student teaching in the elementary arid secondary teacher 
education programs for an entire college quarter. ■ In addition to ' , 
'.. participation in classroom activities, students are encouraged to take 
par: in curriculum development', other departmental and professional 
activities, and to take an active role in school activities generally.., 
■ Some of the ins'citutions (EOSC, OCE, OSU in industrial education) 

make arrangements with public school districts to provide opportunity 
..for a limited number of students, to. serve' as teaching interns in a 
cooperating school for a year^as an alternative to student teaching. 

The following is a brief summary of the field, experiences J?hac are provided 
in the teacher education programs at each of the state sys~'tem institutions: 

. Eastern Oregon State College • 

. - Freshmen and sophomores have the opportunity to participate in 
' a ^re -student teaching practicum , Ed 209 , Practiciim^ carried on ■ 
in the public schools 'and in the laboratory school (Ackerman). 
The pr^Lcticuiu is elective. Approximately 50 percent of the: 
freshmen and sophbmores enrolled in teacher education take the 
practicum. * ... * , 4 • . 

— . Tho Septembe r experience Is -an optional activity for the students . 
' ^5" elementary education. About 20 percent of the students .in 

■. ; " ■ . •, : .■ : 89.,., ■:',r--^-r' J 
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elementary education participate* in a Sep'telnber experience. 



1 • * - ■ 

- All teacher education students are required to enroll in Ed 329^ 

•^Introductio n to Teaching (6 credit hours) in which one-third oh- 
the class time is spent in the public schools** 

- Ail the methods and educational] psychology courses at EOSC place 
some emphasiS'pn field experiences. For the students in secondary 
teachinp^ the methods and. educational psychology courses are . , 
taught in a full quarter, 15 credi't~-hour block. Each student in 
the block spends at least one week full-time in a public school, 
observing and participating in classroom activities. In elementary 

• education, the methods courses are'not scheduled in a block. 

• However, in each methods course field experi^ences in both the 
public schools and the laboratory school are. scheduled as ah . 
essential part of the course activities. 

A quarter of f ull- 1 ime s tuden t teac bingr- in—the— pub l-i-c—sehoo-ls— is- — 
required. 

As an alternative to student teaching, students can apply"fdr a > 
year of teaching internship in a public school during their 
fourth or fifth year. ;In 1975'-76 there ,were 11 interns out of- a 
total of 110 students completing teacher, education programs. 

Southern Oregon State College . _ ■ 

- All education students, as a prerequisite to student teaching, 
are required to complete an assignment as teaching as sistants 
in the public- schools. Tnis experience involves spending a . ^ ^ • 
minimum of five hours in specified weeks during one.-quarteif with; 
a classroom teacher at a grade level or in a subject area of the * 
student's choice. The teaching assistant practicuni (1 credit hour) 
is taken concurrently yith Ed 315, Human Development and Leaxning 
(6 credit hours). 

- All education students^, as a prerequisite to student teaching, are 
also required to participate in a September experience . It con- 
sists of a. five-day experie'nce (two d^ys of - in-service and three 
days of classes) in a public school during . school opening- activities . 
in September. Pne hour of college credit is grafted for completing 
this experience. 

- . Both elementary and secondary education student§ enroll in a ' 

pre-student teaching practicum ,. Ed 409, Practicum "(3-9- credit 
hours). The practicum has a heavy component of micro-teaching 
(simulated practice) aS^ provides opportunities to observe and 
participate in olassroo^ activities . For elementary ^education. ^ 
students, th§ practicum focuses, primarily on experiences , in the V 
teaching of reading; for secondary students the practicum is 
planned' to accompany instruction in Ed 314, Principles of. Secondary 

• Educa tion (3 credit hours).- 
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- Full-tim e student teaching in the public schools for a quarter is 
required of all students wishing to qualify for teaching. A . 
teaching int ernsh ip program, available at one time as an alternative 
tv student teaching/ was discontinued in 1973-74. 

' Oregon College of Education , " 

During the freshman and sophomore years, students are provided * 
extensive opportunities to work with children and youth in a 
variety of settings, both school and non-school. These practicmi_^ 
experiences are combined with the formal study of human growth and 
• development, human learning, and education and psychological 

■ measurements. ' . 

-r Although OCE does not require the September experience , about 

40 percent of the elementary and secondary education students are 
involved in such an experience. Students enroll . for the September 
- experience eithe^r prior to student teaching- or as a part, of student 
teaching by beginning the student teaching :assignment with the 
opening of the. public schools in late August rather than the 
~ %opening of the college term in late^September . 

- The study of teaching and learning theory is provided primarily 
through learning experieinces included as a part of the elementary 
and seco ndary block (Ed 361, 362, and 363). In both th-, ?.lementary 
and secondary blocks, students are jprovidr-:; opportuniti^iS to 
practice under supervision in classroom settings, '"lementary 
majors spend one^half days, two days per week for « two, terms m the 
schools as a part of the block. Secondary majors spend one--half 
day, five days per week for one-terin in the classroom. 

- Full-tim e stud ent tea'ching in the public schools for a quarter is . 
required for all students wishing 'to qualify for teaching. 

■ Students are given limited oppor tun'^ ^.ies for employment' as ihterns 
in the elementary and secondary schools as an alternative 'co . 

•student teaching. Interns: are employiBd by the public school / 
districts for a full' school year. ^The employing district agrees, 

.to release the intern from instructional duties at certaixa times 
to permit the student to attend seminars conducted, by the college 

/faculty (maximum of six one-half , days per quarter) • In 1975-76, 
/ there were 15 interns in elementary . and 10 interns ^in secovidary 
> / education out of a total of 429 students completing elementary and 
-/• secondary education programs. • 

/ university of Oregon . 

- Field experiences are required , in coy junction , with the hiiman— --^^ 
' learning and deveiopment sequence of courses (EPsy 321,322, and I/' 

323). Students are not al-low^^d :..^o--enroll in the final course-in 
the sequence (EPsy 323) unless they can. demonstrate that they have 
~or are .engaged in some appropriate field experoiences. Guidelines' • 
have been set up to' judg^ the appropriateness of such experiences. . 



Both elementary and secondary education students are required to 
• complete a pre-student -. teaching practicum , CI 409, • Practici.uu (3 
credit -hours) • „The majority of the students (about -60 percent) 
take the 'practicum through the ESCAPE/ (Every Student Caring About 
Personal Education) program. StudantZ-initiated and student-run, 
ESCAPE is an' accredited practicum whxch places student volunteers 
as teaching aides, tutors, and counselors in public -and private 
local schools, day-care centers, nursing homes, and other educational 
agencies throughout the Eugene area. Student.^ the program are 
supervised by persons especially trained tc ^erve as supervisors 
for . the ESCAPE program'.' ^ ' . ^ 

Students' who are not assigned to their field experiences through . 
' .ESCAPE are assigned by the Of f ice of Field Experience or by 
^^ndividual departments, e.g. , music ,~^art. . 

Participation in a September expe rience is encouraged, but optional. 
About 50 percent of the elementary and 40 percent of the secondary 
. educatioir students get involved in a September experience. 

- The students in elementary education are reqiHred to spend a 
quarter as full-time instructional a ssistants in an elementary 
school, CI 409, Practicum: Instructional Assistant (12 credit 
hours). ^Students return to the campus two afternoons a week for 
formal instruction in a two credit hour associated seminar and 

a three credit hour class in the teaching of reading. 

-r All education students are required to engage in a full quarter of 
full-time student teaching with an associated seminar. -Student 
teaching is a 15 credit hour block; the seminar is 1-2 credit. 
Hours in addition. , . 

The University of ^oa does not have an in tern program for 
undergraduate. stuuciiLti in- teacher, education. However, it conducts 
a graduate, field-Qentered, resident teaching program .(referred 
to as the UP >Inservi^ -Year^PrbsramQ ^f or. graduate students in the , 
process d'f qualifying for Oregon certification. . The University 
'4ias agreements for the. placement of residential teachers with 
'participating school districts in various parts of the state. \ 

Oregon State University ^ , . ■. " 

' ■ ji ' ... ■ ■ .■ ; 

- OSU places heetyy emphasis on field experiences, and on the inte- 
gration of field-based activities with. campus-based activities. 

- A ''Theory and Practice" model has been set. up which involves " . 
.. the following: ^ \ ' : 

(1) ' T^ and Practicum II (6 credit hours )^ at the scphomore 
- levei, in which students spend one term, half days in 
supervised field experience in a. public school classroom 
■and meet in ^ bi-weekly seminar. *The responsibilities . „*• 

assumed by students include serving ^s observers^ aides, ~ 
tjutoxs, . and small group leaders. I' . 
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(2) Theo ry and Practicum III (6 credit hours) at the junior 
level. , in which elementary students are in an ^elementary 
classroo m full -tima four days per week and' secondary students 
spend two to threie hours per da!y five days per week for.a i- -— . 
full term in a high school clasp in their specialty. All 
practicum students attend weekly seminars. Student respon- 



sibilities are similar to chose 
ticum II, but at a higher ' level 



listed for Theory and Prac- ■ 
of complexity and sophisticationi- 



(3) Theory ana Practice IV; (i2-15 credit i::;?urs) is the studenr. 
teaching practicum. - Students spend oh- a.erm in supervised 
field experience .involving the full range', of teaching duties , 
required of a regular teacher, / , 

■ • ~ ^ / ' " ' ^ ' / , 

^. i^dxtional clinical and f ield^ experiences are available through j 
.specific course related pracfcicuins offered by units within the 
School of Education. Reading, home economics, and he'alth and 
physical education incorporate clinical experiences above and 

beyond those Required in- the Theory and. Practicuni pirogram. ^^Other 

options are available f or , students . wishing to engage in~'cxii^^^ 
experiences through reading- and conference, independent study, 
projects, 'and research. . / • ' / . 

■ ■ ■ ■ '• ■/' " ■ ■ ' ' / ' ■ ' ' 

The September experience is available for those students who do 

their\student -teachlng-during the fall quarter. F<^r an additional 

three hours of credit students can elect; to start ::student_ t/eaching 

with- the apenrtn&r^of- the fall-^t&rm^^ schools rather . ^ . 

than starting upon return to £he campus ri " ._„^::_:' 

Teachinp;Vinternships are avail^e^ble for the- studem:s-^in industrial . 
eiucatioii. The internship consists of , a minimum of six mo^uths 
clinical . Experience in public high school on at ^.east a half- 
time basis. In 1975-76, . thert- ware 23 interns in industrial 
educatipn.:^", 



/ 

/ 



Portland State University 

■ . • -\ • S • ' ■ ■ / ■ 

- .Ed -312, Psychological Foundations of Education (3 credit hours) . 

The" s tud(^nts; enrolled in th^ course are involved in aprptoximately 

^-10 ho^urs o:^ observation in a variety of publiG:schoor~s±tuations. 

Observations ^nd reports are related to psychological development' 
•. and leaning, th.epry. . ' / \ v 

- - Teaching method's , and materi _^oui:ses. p mentary reducation . 
...Elementary ."education students are require .o par tixcipate -in- 
field exp.eriences W- avpart of the co* -r:;^ ,ork in eacH iof jthe _ 

^•wmethods^\co;ars^ edjucs -:;iAu^^j_SXju^ spend one . 

■. half-day. per week in lo'cal elementary schools in such activities. 
. as observing, tutoring, ■ less'pn planning, diagnosing,' evaluating, 
working with small groups, and -some actual 'teachxngV - : 

A\.program of afield experiences to accompany the- secondary methods 
c ourses is in the planning stages and will be implemented In che 
- fa^l of 1977. • A • • ' •, ; " ' . -yv^ 
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..Full-time student teaching in the public schools for a term is 
require'a as "a Cv")ntinuous and extended experience in the role of 
teaching by assuming r!esponsii)£lity for most," if not- all, 'ir.struc- 
tional tasks: before terminating student teaching." ^ 



•I-- 
f 



Participation of Various Teacher - Related Groups, Agencies , 
- " and Oj r ganjLzations InccTeacher Education^ 



Teacher Education - A Cooperative Enterprise \ 



^JEeacher education is not the exclusive domain \of teacher preparatory 
institutions. It is^ ratherj au enterprise involving the combined efforts 
of a number.-of institutions, agencies, organizations, and individt^als. 
State boards of education, state/do.partmeuts of \ education, and stane ^ - " 
teacher standards and practices' commissions, have .the responsibility for setting 
requirements and standards for the ^reparation &nd certification of edur- 
catr.ional personnel, and jlbr aGcr":dit:ing preparatory programs f or . such 
personnel. Practising professionals in the field and those in "the process 

— of -b-icoming professionals need to have, a part: in the teacher education 
processejs to help make teacher education programs \^more realistic, more 
effecrivfe*. and more relevant. The\cooperation and participation of local 
school districts is essential to, provide tho*se preparing to teach v/ith the 
opportuiiities to learn and practice their tcachirig\ skills in a real school . . ,1 
and coBuiiuaity setrting. " ' " " 1 , I 

" The ifnpprtance of collaborative efforts with educational personnels in the / / 
J fifr^id the-"~teacher^ education prpigrams has long b-a^en recognized by 'the ._ ./ . | 
Icplleg^qs and universities- The movement toward placing student teachers / | 
f or iulil:. ter.iais^ of student teaching experience in the public schools, made / 
'it. essential tdy enlist, the cooperation/of the school districts, and school/ 
district personnel in. providing adequate ^opportunjities in the schools for 
■ studentis to do their student .teaching.. More recently, particularly in / 
~; the last, decade, there have been concerted efforts by .the teaclier pre-' ^l' 
' paratariy' institutions (1) to; extend the scope ai^d ^.inprove thei quality of 
the iuvblvement in teacher preparation by teachers,,' supervisors , and admin- 
istrators in the local schools, (2) to broaden the ibase of participation - 
^,in teacjier'^education programs to include more fully institutions , agencies,' 
^ and organizations, directly involved in\ or affected Iby the education /and/or_ 



/ - 



employm 



orgahizitions^ "to assist in bringing aboAt'more effective participation in 



teacher 
Xollabo 



education by various cooperating \agencies and organizations. 
:9.tive Efforts in Teache): Education -in 



" and mo r 
. agencie 
main de 



nt of tea^chers, and (3) to set up new"'Struct.ures"and patter^hs o.f-^ 



.—Signlf-i :arit, progress has been made in Oregoi^ in 



e gbn 



providing for greater. 



^.meaningful involvement of various tj^cher-y.r elated groups, 

"om" 



>, an^d organizations in teacher education jp.rograms. --So^ 



/elbpji^nts are summarized below: 

1, ' GolLlege a '^-'^ Iversity dontacts and communication .with /the public 
public school personnel have been -greatly , Expanded 
and 'improved. Greater .emphasis on field experiences ^fhat occur 
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continuously ^j>hir6ughout the training period ,of the teacher xandWates".,* J 
has brought ,about Increased .association and -interaction between/ college^- 
and. university and public schooj. personnel. | • The following tcnuriejit .by. 
an'education^profess6T in ^e. of the Oregon colleges is illustrative', 
of . the situation: ' - . 

**^'A11 members 'of our staff in education are in constant- * 
. ••■^.>communicatlon^ with public school teachers ,^hd admin- 
i'str^tprs.. Ml of our staff members .spend at least - 
.one*d^ a weeK iu public schools i^ one • capacity or ^ ^ " ' 
- ' ."aiipther. Our students are also in contact,; with public, ^ . , 
> schools-people thro.ughouc ^their training program i- \ - . 

/'practicidra., field experitinces, and student teaching/* l;/- 

It is. important to note" that the role cifl^ublic school persbnnel is 
moving beyorfd^t be traditional . involvement in the supervision of student 
teachers to actual par ticipaj:ioii in the developments qperation, and 
evaluation of toacher education prograras . The underlying "assumption . 
Li^ that, teacher education v/lll btr.ome more rea^.istic, more effective,/ 
*and more relevant if ^>t" is directl:' responsive to those persons who ^ 
work cdntinuously wibh'pupils. _ , ^ 

.All the state, system institutions make^use of both general -aAd^specia^l 
area advisory committee? that include representatives from the public . 
schools.- Public school personnel also serve on stanidiug and ad hoc 
committees working oh* various aspects of //teacher redu^ 

'The following^..are some;- of. the areas and/activities in teacher educaticJn 
in which institutions reborn extensive Vand significanC .involvement' by\ 
prablic school personnel: (1) /revision/of present, or development "of 
new" teacher education programsr (:2T~i^feTitification and^ def initi^^ 
teacher competency are'as;' (3) development of teacher performance .aissess- 
ment'^model^ (5) d|evelopment and implementation of -s"tudent^ eval- • 

uatiqn procedures. ; , - - . ^/ 



Public school .perst)nnel . &nd the organized t ea ching pro f e_sg._ipn^.ha^ 
' ♦been granted a^-ntore silgni:£3^ant role in setting stan dards for the ^ . 
cert ification, of teachers ^and the accreditation of t e acher educat /on 
programs through the vesting fef authority for teacher cer tif icat:it)n 
„and-.teacher education- accrediegtion^bv^the lej>islati; re in the .T^^chc r V 

c^f anHards and Practic es Commissi^on . . ' . • . " ^ /- 

-r — : — : — : s : " z ■ . , 

The Teacher Standards^nd Practices Commission (TSPC) was .establish-e'd 
by--trhe- 0reg6n Legislature -in 1965 to advise the Oregon State Boardrof^ 
Educafc'ion on teacher education land- certification. The Commission , 
.funct'ioned--i in an advisory- capacity- until 1973, . when the ^Legislature * 
•transferred the authority to esitablish rules for teacher certification 
-and to issue teaching certificates from the-^tat^ Board to the Com- . 
mission. . Under: the new l.aw:,:-the Commission -also has the responsibility 
■^fur^/accredininc'/ all teacheTf/education prrgrams in the state. ' , . 
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. The Conunission is composed of 17 members - 12 members from the public 
schools (members, must have been actively engaged in teaching, supervising, 
or administering in the public schools for a period of five years immed- 
iately preceding appointment), one member from a state college or 
university, one member from a private college or university, one member 
from a school board, and two members from the general public. 

Oregon was one of the first states to establish a teacher st:andards and 
practices commission, and the first state to give legal authority for 
'teacher certification and teacher education accreditation to such a 
body. Other states are moving in the same general direction, although 
most states continue to vest final authority f6r teacher certification 
and teacher pro^yram accreditation in the state board or education- Some 
states, e.g., Minnesota, Pennsylvania, require teacher preparatory programs 
to be reviewed by a teacher sliandards and practices commission, before 
action on the programs is taken the state board. 

National teacher organizations such as the National Education Association 
and the Americarx Federation of Teachers arc calling for the establishment 
of professional standards and practices commissions in states where they 
do not presently exist or, in some instances, where they do exist, for 
their redisign to ensure a stronger role for school . personnel and the 
organized profession in the determination and control of teacher cortifi-^ 
cation and teacher education accreditation procedures. 

3 . The University of Oroi^on, Orer;on State University, and O ret^on College of 
Education have org^anir : o. d teacher education consortia stru cture_d so^as to 
bring together the institution and representatives of the public schools, 
professional associations , and the students in the planning, op eration, 
and ' implementation of the teacher education programs . 

The- movement toward centering teacher education in consortia formed by 
teacher education institutions and teacher-related groups and organiza- 
tions is emerging as a national trend. Some states, e.g., Washington, 
Texas, Florida, have made it -mandatory to establish such consortia 
through which teacher education programs are to be operated. 

The' consortium-centered approach to educational personnel development 
goes beyond the use of representative advisory committees. In a consortium 
setup, emphasis is placed on giving the constituent members * the^ responsib- 
ility and opportunity ^j^ointly to set policy and to develop and operate 
the teacher education programs . 

The new Oregon process standards' for the preparation of educational 
personnel (referred to previously, p. 70), stress the consortium-^centered 
approach. The following statement from tne standards indicates the manner 
in which the censor t^ia are to be organized: 

The educational personnel development program is jointly 
planned, implemented, and evaluated by a consortium of 
institutions, agencies, and organizations which are 
directly involved in or affected by the education and/or 
employment of teachers. Parties involved, in the eionsortium-- 
operated program participate in cooperatively-agreed-to 
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policy and ^management decisions at a mutually a,GceptabIe 
level of reprefsentation. The governing body has repre- 
sentation from ^he institutions, agencies, and organizations 
which are member) i of the consortium. It is expected that 
the consortium and governing body will xnclude at least the 
/ following groups: 

- professional organizations representing teachers , 
counselors, and other pducaMonal practitioners who 
deal directly with students; 

- school district management as appointed by school boards; 

- personnel representing institutions of higher education 
v/hich prepare teachers; and 

- students enrolled in educational personnel development 
programs. 

The consortium may include others, however, such as high school 
students, community representatives, or other professional 
groups when they will strengthen the program. 

The College of Education at the University of Oregon formally organized 
a teacher education consortium in the winter quarter 1975. The consortium 
involves the UO College of Education and three school districts in the 
vicinity of the university. It operates through a consortium council 
made up of 14 members - an administrator from each district, a teacher 
from each district representing the professional association, three 
university students in teacher education , the Dean of the College of 
Education, the Director of .Teacher Education, the Director of Secondary 
Education, the Coordinator of Elementary Field Placement, and the Area 
Coordinator for Special . Education. The Council meets regularly and 
currently has three task forces engaged in developing proposed prepara- 
tion programs for the new TSPC endorsements (norms) in reading and 
special education. The Council also serves as a joint planning-advisory 
body for ongoing University teacher education programs. 

A teacher education consortium was implemented at Oregon State University 
in the fall of 1974 with membership for public school districts in 
Corvallis, Albany, Philomath, and Linn-Benton I.E.D. The consortium 
operates through a council consisting of four members for each partici- 
pating district and six members of the OSU, school of education. The 
function of the council is to make general , policy recommendations to 
"all teacher education programs. 

Oregon College of Education has recently (summer 1976) established the Mid 
Willamette Valley Consortium for Educational Development with four school 
districts. A charter has been drawn up setting forth the operational 
procedures for the consortium and establishing a representative governing ' 
board consisting of nine members. 
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4 • . Student influence on teacher educat io n proRrams has been growing . 

In addition to a great deal of unsi:ructured student input, increased 
opportunities are provided for structured input through student service 
on advisory committees and systematic feedback procedures. In some of 
the institutions (UO, OSU^ and OCF) students are represented in policy* 
and decision-making coramiuteeii* 

Increasingly, the institutions are using students who have graduated and 
are on the job as sources of information concerning the perceived strengths 
and weaknesses of the programs from which thciy graduated. 



Follow-Up and Evaluation of Teacher Hlclucation Grad uates 

In reviewing recent trends and changes taking place in teacher education 
programs in the State System the question might well be asked: "What is 
the real impact of these changes on the quality of the programs?" 

The ultimate criterion for judging the quality of a teacher education 
program is whether it produces competent graduates who enter the profession 
and perforra effectively. Teacher education programs necessarily enphas ise 
input - those curricula, courses j» and experiences which go into the pre- 
paration of educational personnel. However, efforts must also be focused 
on output - on the quality of the performance of practitioners who h^tve ^ 
completed the program. An institution committed to the .preparation of 
teachers .must engage in systematic efforts to evaluate the quality of its 
graduates. ' . . - 

It must be recognized that the problems involved in the evaluation of 
graduates are difficult and complex and that the means now available for 
making such evaluations are inadequate. However, the State System insfi-- 
tut ions have made significant progress in this area. 

Purposes of Follow-Up and Evaluation' o 
of Teacher Education Graduates 

Obviously, follow-up of graduates need not necess'arily include evaluative 
activities. Institutions typically collect information about the job 
placement of their teacher education graduates, i.e., whether employed in 
teaching or engaged in other occupations, where employed, the nature of 
their teaching assignment, etc. 

The fundamental purppse of evaluative follow-up of graduates in teacher 
education is to collect evidence concerning the ability of the graduates 
to. bring about the desired learning outcomes in the children they teach. 
Related to this basic objective are a number of concomitant objectives, 
such as the following: - 

To gather data about the perceptions of teacher education graduates 
concerning the programs from which they have graduated and to use siich 
data to identify. areas in the programs that need strengthening and 
to suggest new directions for program development. 

To provide information about ; the school aifid community setting in 
which the graduates are teaching. j . 
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. To supply data for research purposes, e.g., comparison of student 
teaching performance with on-the-job performance, effect of partic- 
ular elements or procedures in the teacher education program on 
teaching performance, value of various student assessment instruments 
In predicting teaching, success. 

. To study the cost-benefit relationships for particular programs in 
teacher education. 

Informal Follow-Up of Teachar Education Graduates 
in the State System Institutions 

State System institutions gather a considerable amount of information about 
their ' teacher education graduates informally through the contacts of college 
supervisors and liaison staff with the schools and school personnel* The 
interaction of college and public school personnel constitutes an informal 
network of communication that provides the institution with information 
about the performance ' of its teacher education graduates on the job and the 
strengths and v/eaknesses of its teacher education programs as perceived by 
school personnel out in the field. ■ . 



Although the State System colleges and universities are getting a great deal 
of informal feedback from the schools concerning various aspects of the teacher 
education programs and the performance of their graduates, there is increasing 
awareness that the structures and procedures for collecting information and 
feedback from the teacher education graduates and cooperating school personnel 
must be formalized and systematized to make such feedback more adequate and 
effective . Usually such formalized procedures involve the use of survey-type 
instruments designed to collect needed information. However, other methods 
and procedures are being explored by, the divisions and school-s of education 
in the State System, 

Present Status of. the Follow-Up of ^ 
Teacher Education Graduates in 

the State System Institutions • ' 

Oregon College of Education . A systematic and comprehensive methodology for 
"the "follow-up of teacher education graduates (referred to he,re as the QCEt-TR 
Model ) has been developed by Oregon College of Education in cooperation with 
.the Teaching Research Division,and initiated in 1974. The methodology 
involves formal, observation and evaluation of OCE graduates during their 
first year of teaching in the schools where they teach. The evaluation is 
conducted by college personnel with the cooperation of the principals , supe*^-- 
visors, and teachers working with the first-year teacher education graduate. 

The following are the basic elements of the OCE-TR Model : 

» Formal observation of the OCE graduate in the classroom by the 
college visitor using competency as.ses^ment instruments developed 
by OCE as a guide to. the observation and as a basis for arriving 
at judgments about competence. . 
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. 'Interviews with the pVincipal to get his/her perception of the 

graduate's competence and attitude toward teaching, and of the OCE . 
teacher preparation program. ^ — 

• ■ ■ . ■ •. ^ 

Interview with the OCE graduate to discuss what was observed by the college ' 
visitor and to consider questions about teaching effectiveness, style, etc. 

Interviews with colleagues , to gain colleague impressions of the OCE 
graduate's competence, style, attitudes, reaction with pupils and 
staff J etc. 

. . Completion of a personal evaluation form by the OCE graduate to 
identify the graduate's perception of his/her own competency and 
his/her perception in retrospect of areas of strength and weakness 
in the preparation program at OCE. 

Preparation and display by the OCE graduate of pupil .outcome data 
(according to a guide supplied by the college) that can be shared 
with the college observer the day of the site visit. 

Summary -and interpretive cotmnents by the OCE observer of the 
reactions of colleagues and pupils to the OCE graduate, and of their 
feelings about the graduate as a teacher and person generally. 

. The OCE follow-up studies of teacher education graduates have 'included the 
following groups of OCE teacher education students: 

* *" ' , * 

A selected sample of 45 firsts-year teachers who graduated from the 
OCE elementary education program in 1974 (about one-third of the 
total number of elementary education graduates employed). 

A stratified, random sample of 54 first-year teachers graduated 
from the OCE elementary program in 1975 (about one-third of the 
total- number of elementary education graduates employed). 

A random sample of 34 first-year teachers graduated from the OCE 
secondary, program in 1975 (about one--third of the total- number of 
secondary education graduates employed) . 

Long-term plans call for each teacher taking part in the study to be 

contacted each year for five years, and then again at the end of 10 years. - - 

The data from the follow-up studies conducted thus far have been analyzed 
and the findings made available to teacher education students, supervisors, 
and appropriate personnel for purposes of student evaluation, program 
decision-making, and research. , . . • 

Eastern Oregon State C ollege. The program for the follow-up of teacher 
education graduates at EOSC has been primarily informal.. The education 
professors have extensive and continued contact with the schools and school 
personnel in the region and there is a great deal of informal feedback 
coming to the college* concerning the performances of its graduates and the 
strengths and weaknesses of its programs # ■ 
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In the f^J4 of 1975, the EOSC division of education, after considering 
various alternatives, made thie decision to use the OCE-TR model for the 
follow-up of its graduates. In the spring of 1976, following the procedures 
outlined in the model, on-site observations and evaluations x>;ere made of 13 
first-year graduates (18 percent of the first-year graduates from EOSC in 
teaching positions). The results have been analyzed and the findings will 
be used to refine and improve *:he follow-up procedures. 

Southern Or egon State College, Formalized procedures for the follow-up of . 
teacher education graduates at "SOSC include the following: 

. During the graduate's first year of teaching, the principal of the 
school where the graduat,e is teaching is recfuested to complete an 
evaluation f orm x^oncerning the new teacher's performance. The 
-results of the principal evaluations are analyzed, ^ summarized , and 
made available to appropriate personnel. 

I First-year graduates who are teaching are^ requested to complete an. 
evaluation form concerning the effectiveness of .various aspects of 
the teacher education program at_SOSC. The graduates are also asked 
to assess their teaching effectiveness with reference to^a set of 
basic competencies. 

. A follow-up of a small sample of first-year teachers who graduated 
in 1975 has been conducted using the OCE-TR Model. This coming 
yeat (1976-77) it is planned to further use the model in following 
up a larger 'sample of first^year teachers who graduated in. 1976. 

University of Oregon 

.In recent years, a variety of methods have been used by the 'University 
of Oregon to obtain follow-up data from graduates of the University's 
teacher education programs. ' ^Some of these have focused on particular 
elements or components of programs and some on a general assessment. 
* Both student and student employer perceptions have been sought to 
check the effectiveness of. the University education programs in 
assisting the teacher, education graduates to 'deal with on-the-job 
teaching responsibilities. ^ 

; In the fall of 1974, an overall plan was developed for getting infor- 
mation, from the graduates on a systematic basis concerning their 
assessment of the teacher education programs at the University. A 
survey instrument was mailed to 550 secondary teachers who had grad- 
uated from UO in 1973 and 1974. About 20 percent (111 teachers) 
returned the completed instrument. As a result of the survey and 
subsequent analysis the program assessment , plan has been revised and' 
will be applied to elementary education graduates in. 1976-77. Similar 
data^will be collected from employers of UO teacher education graduate 
. and other groups involved in teacher education. 
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Oregon Sta t e University 

^. - . . . ^ ' 

. Ac t»resent, OSU relies heavily on its extensive field programs in 

^ teacher education for feedback from its graduates and from cooperating 

school personnel. Supervisors and liaison staff are in constant 

counnunication with cooperating teachers, many of them OSU teacher 

education graduates. Building principals are a significant source 

C of informatioi\ c^dncerning the performance of the graduates. 

r; 

• The Placement Office makes annual follow-up studies of OSU teacher 
education graduates. Periodically,' the graduates are requested to^ 
evaluate the courses they have taken in terms .of ' their value to ^ 
teaching success. 

In the. elementary education program, a survey is made each year to 
determine the effectiveness of education courses as judged by the 
graduates of the program. A plan is presently being developed by the 
elementary -'education division which will facilitate and formalize the 
selection of evaluative data about its graduates. ' 

• 'The OSU School of Education is currently working on an evaluation 

plan that will change the evaluation of its graduates from an informal 
to a formal procedure. The plan is to be comprehensive, cooperative, 
longitudinal, and integrated with a revised and improved statement^ 
of the mission of the school. 

Por tland State University . ^ 

During 1972--73, the PSU School of Education conducted a follow-up of 
304 elementary and secondary education graduates to survey their 
perceptions of the strengths and weaknesses of the education programs at 
^ PSU. The results were used to make program change? and improvements. " 

A School of Education Evaluation Committee has been given respon- 
sibility for designing and implementing a plan and procedures for 
soliciting systematic feedback from personnel in the field who 
cooperate with the school and from graduates of the teacher education 
prog7 ams. . - * 

Implications of the' New Emphases and Trends 
for y^elfe Costs of Instruction in Teacher Education- ^ 

With the emergence, of competency-based teacher preparation programs, the 
need for better information about cost's- and benefits has been recognized* 
Do competency-based preparation programs, with their increased emphasis „on 
tield experiences and on involvement of the 'public schools and other teacher- 
related agencies, actually cost more to operate than traditional programs? ^ 
If so, how much more, and what^ is it in their operation that causes the ; 
extra cost? Do the benefits claimed for such programs actually accrue,? .If 
they do,' do they outweigh or counterbalance the costs?' 



"The discussion in this section has drawn heavily from a recent publication: 
H«D. Schalock, B.Y. Kersh, and J.H. Garrison, From Commitment to Practice , 
The Oregon College of Education Elementary Teacher Education Program , American' 
Aasrciation o£ Colleges for Teacher Education, 1976, pp. 80-117.. 
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A vailability of Cost Data ' 
for CBTE Programs . ^ 

As -yet, v( ry little is available on the cost of competency-based teacher 
education. ' 

Early cost estimates provided by the developers of the elementary models 
ranged from three million dollars for ''^start-up^' costs (Flordia State 
University) to as much as fifteen million dollars for development and 
implementatdon over a five year period of time (Oregon College of Education) 
Hitei has reported the cost of operating the competency-based teacher 
preparation program a.fe Western Washington State College to. be at least 50 
percent, or perhaps as much as 100 percent, more than other teacher pre- 
paration programs at WSC. ^ 

Oregon College of Education, in u*. aeration with the Teaching Research 
Division, has recently completed a costs-benefits study of its; competency- 
based program in elementary .education. The study is a pioneer effort in 
this field. A full report of the study and' its findings have recen^ been 
included in a national publication,*^ Only the highlights of The study and 
its findings can be presented here. 

It should be pointed out that competency-based preparation programs differ 
from one institution to another, as do means of determining costs; conse- 
quently, information on the costs and benefits associated with the OCE 
^^rogram are not genera],i.^able. However, almost no information of this kind 
exists, and to the .extent • that other programs resemble the OCE program, 
or that states or institutions are thinking about implementing such .programs 
the information .should be indicative, if not directly applicable. 

OCE-TR Study of the Costs of Instruction ^ • 

i n the OCE Competency- Based Prograirj 

In Elementary Education > 

Cost Analysis . The following basic procedures were used in making the 
cost analysi^l' . 

. ^Costs asssociated with developing the program, costs associated with 
operating the program, and costs associated with program related 

• research and documgntation-disseminatibn activities, were reported. 

' ■ ■ . \ ' ' ■ 

• The usual budget categories of personnel, equipment, servjices,* 
supplies, maintenance, and overhead were- used. 

. The costs, to the public schools participating in the program were 
determined as well as the cost to the colleges. 



Herbert Kite, "The Cost of Performance-Based Teacher Education,"' Journal 
.of Teacher Education , Vol. 24, No. 3, Fall, 1973. 
'H.D. Schalock, B.Y. Kersh, and,J.H. .Garrison, o£. cit. 
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The measures reported Included student-faculty ratios and credit 
hours earned as well as per student costs and . dQ.lla3:s spent. 

For each of the measures used, the co^ts invplyed in operat ing both 
the new and the previous elementary program at OCE were determined 
for comparative purposes * .... 

Program. Ben efits, Defining benefits as • anything contributing to an 

improvement in condition; advantage" (Webster^s New World Dictionary, fcollege 
Edition, . i968) , efforts were made to assess the benefits associated with the 
program according to the category of persons, receiving them: students, 
school supervisors, college faculty/supervisors, and "college administrators* 
^ As .much as possible, benefits to the broader education cohimunity were also 
"considered, i. e. j State Department of Education, TSPC, professional organiza- 
tions, and other teacher preparatory institutions. Negative effects and 
consequences were also documented. 

The program benefits identified represented the concensus of two senior 
faculty members from the elementary division, the research professor who 
worked -with the program from its^ incoption, and. the Dean of Faculty. 
Judgments were sought from other faculty members, students, and cooperating 
school personnel, primarily through informal discussion. 

Since the program has been in operation for -only two years, the benefits 
identified must be viewed essentially as short-term or "immediate'V benefits • 

Long-- term benefitg rtilating ^to the effectiveness of teachers graduating 
from the OCE* elementary program, especially their effectiveness in bringing 
, about desired learning outcomes in children, will, need to be assessed over 
a longer period of time. i 

Findings . 

. Costs of Program Dev elopment. Program development costs were defined 
as only those costs associated with actual '*hands"-on" development 
■ ■ ' of materials and procedures (costs involved in .*'field testing*' 

materials and .procedures were treated as pro^rairi operation costs)* 
A total of $72,000 was spent for the three-yea r period (1972-73 
through 1974-7 5 ) in program development activities , with. nearly 
half the amount being spent dyeing the initial experimental year of 
the program. The development costs during the first^ three years of 
implementation" centered primarily on -the creation of a competency , 
acquisition-demonstration assessment system, and upon the. creation 
> -of a computer-based system, for managing competency-assessment data. 
It Is- anticipated that approximately $20,000' will be needed each 
year for another two. or three years to complete the developmental 
activities that ate projected. . V 

• Cost:.s of Program Operation . The following is a tabular summary of 
the costs of operating the old 'and new programs to the college and 
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to the pairtic-ipating public schools: 
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PRE-CBTE PROGRAM . CBTE -PROGRAM 

. (1970-71: 275 students; (1973-74: 240 students; 

1971-72: 300 students) 1974-75: . 270 students) 

Average Yearly Cost: „ \ 

College $289,933 $273,210, * 

Schools 87,450 117,300 ' ^ 

^\ . , . ■■ ' " - 

Average Yearly Per Student Cost: • ^ 

CQllege - $ 1,009 " $ 1,071 

Schools 305 ^ 468 

. From the above, it can be seen that: . . 

-r The averaj^e pe r student cost of operating the new program to the 
college and to the public schools combined exceeds the per student 
. cost of the old program by $225 ($1,539 vs. $1,314)- 

- The average per student cost' of the new program to the college 
excels the per student cost of the pi4-program by $62 ($1,071 vs. 

. ^ $1,009). The major spurce of add-on cost to the new program is 

in the area bf competence acquisition, demonstration, and assess- 
"ment field settings. . ^ , 

- The average per student cost of the new .program td cooperating 

. u schools exceeds the per student cost of the ol<i program by $163 

($485 vs. J?305). The added cost of the new program to cooperating 
schools is accounted for by the increased time spent by cooperating 

teacherl ih supervision and assessment activities* 

i> ' • ' . ■ 

The data also revealed that both student-faculty ratios and student 
credit hours earned by faculty in the old and new program were 
. ' comparable. , This means, operationally, that the added instruction 
and supervision burderv imposed by the new program were incorporated 
into the teaching loads of faculty in. a way that permitted /essentially 
. the same number ojE students to be carried 'by faculty in the new 
program as the bid, and essentially the same number of student credit 
hours to be earned by faculty in the new- program as in the old. 

• Benefits^ The more immediate benefits «of the new program as seen 

by students, school supervisors, college faculty/supervisors, college 
administrators, and the broader education community are carefully 
documented in the report of the study, and will not be reported .here^^ 

Putting It All Together. Taking into account both the added costs and the 
benefits of the program, what conclusions can be drawn? How. can the cost-- 
benefits .data and various other ^considerations be put together to guide' 
OCE's future actions with respect to the program? 
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The report makes • the following summary/statement : 

. . • 'itf is clear by. this* -time that there is not a simple^ 
stralghtforvfard answer to this question. For OCE alone, for 

. which the new program costs are^only slightly more than- the 
previo-us program, • • i the benefits would seem to far* outweigh 

...^ the* costS[.. J'his Is the case even if only short-terra benefits 
are considered, \'^hen expected long-te*rm benefits are added, 
It Is "alrriiDSt as if OCE has no viable option ^but to continue 
the program. 

..This ignores, of course, the negative consequences, that accrue 
...from the program, especially for faculty. If some of these 
cbnsequences are not reduced in their intensity (for ^example, 
theburden of extra work), or if some. of the potential dangers 
in the program are found to be too great (for example, too- 
little instructional time directed to knowledge and skill 
mastery), faculty members probably will move to modify the 
program themselves. 

An equally legitimate question, and in some respects an even 
more realistic one> is whether the program as It is presently 
■ structured can be afforded. Can the College continue to depend 
on the financial support of the public schools needed to carry 
out the program? . How long. will the Teaching Research Division 
be able to provide or' obtain the funds needed to continue the 
rec;earch, development, and documentation-dissemination fu,tictions? 
« The answers to such questions^> of course, . will depend on tnany. 
' factors, only some of which can be foreseen at the present time. 
The deciding factor, of course, will be the benefits received. 
So long as the faculty, the teachers and administrato.rs of 
coopeira ting schools, and the per^sonnel within the Teaching 
Research Division see clear and worthwhile benefits- from their 
participation; the program is likely to continue. If benefits 
are not viewed as being sufficient, or if for some unanticipated 
reason participation simply cannot be continued, it is rather 
obvious that the program will not be maintained in its present 
form. 

Implicat ions of the OCE-TR Cost-B enefits Study / 
for the Costs of Instructio n in El ementary and / 
Seconda ry Teacher Education In the State System / 



As indicated earlier, it is difficult to make generalizations from the 
information on the costs and benefits associated with one parjnxular 
program./ It must also be kept in mind that the OCE-TR study did not 
Include secondary education but focused on the OGE element/ary education 



^H.D. Schalock, B.Y.. Kersh, J.H. Garrison, o£, cit. , pp. 116-117- 
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■program only. However, some broad conclusioris applicable to both elementary 
and secondary education programs in the State System 'can be drawn. 

The 'major factor leading to higher costs f or competency^based 
teacher education as compared with traditional programs, is the 
CBTE emphasis on field experiences. The primary source^ for the , 
add-"On' 'costs to the college ($1,071 vs. $1, 009 .per student per year) 
and to the cooperating schools dis trict ($468 vs. $305, pet year)' for 
the-new elementary education program at OCE was the stress the program, 
> placed on the acquisition, demonstration, and asse ssment" of, the « 
■ student * s^ teaching competencies in the school setting . . - 

'■' • . !>• " 

Generally, it can be assumed that more emphasis in. teacher education 
programs on field experiences in the public schools.,- 'starting at the 
V 'f-*..^shman or-spphomore level and , continuing throughout .the teacher ; 
training period, will result in increased time for observation, 
supervision, conferences, consultations, travel, etc., for both 
college and public school personnel; hence, the increased costs. 

' \ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ 

. ^^'Since theXnew OCE program in elementary education has been in oper- 
/ ation for only a f^ew. years, only the mo\& immediate benefits of the 
^ program couxd be assessed. Evidence as to the long-term benefits ' 

of the progr^tm, i.e., evidence' a^ to the effectiveness of the teachers., 
? graduating from the program, especially their ef f ectiveness -^in bring- ; 
ing about, desired learning outcomes in children, will have to 'be T 
collected over an exter\ded period, of time through resear'ch- ^nd * / . • 

follow-up activities, including the continued observation and eyal-^ 
uation of the graduates as teachers on-the-job. ' , *^ "1 

Costs for teacher education proj^rams in which efforts are made to 
assess the effectiveness 'of the programs, through the systematic ' 
follow-up and evaluation of* their graduates will be higher than 
costs fQ.r more traditional programs, which do npt^ employ such follow-. 
. up and evaluation. OCE has tentatively estimated that it will take ^ 
, - an additional $150 per student per-: year to car^y out SJich activities 

^--"'^-f . (a 14. 0 percent^ increase in per s.tudent'Qosts. per year). 

*'.*.», * ■ ' - ' • " 

' - Summary ^ : ' ' 

In summary, the following observations can be made about recent emphasis and 
trends in elementary and secondary teacher education in . the State System - 
colleges and universities: - 

\ 1. After jointly developing a competency-based, field-centered mpdel (ComField) 
for elementary teacher education, the State Systeta colleges and 
, universities have taken strong steps to implement the procedures':and - 
^concepts called for inutile model on their own . campuses . Holding to the 
general principle tjiat performance standards for teaching must be made.. 
> explicit and that tt(e learning success "of the teacher candidates -must 
* " . -be-^measured in terms of the ability to meet performance .standards' that''^ , / ■ 
' have been specif ied, the institutions .have adapted and are adapting the 

J ■ model to their own jparticular situations, . 
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With the adoption in September 1972 of the new Minl muni Standards for 
Oragon Schpols . Oregon became the first ■ nation to move 

to a "competency-abased*' model of oper blic schools* 

2. State System teacher preparatory pro^^a ^.reatly increased their 
emphasis on fie ld-based experiences and the importance of demonstrating 

teaching competency in the real schoqr and coirmumity context, Increas- 

ingly, the institutions are providing a ^.ontinuiim of field experiences , 
carefully^ integrated with the course work and program activities, that 
begin T/hen the teacher education student enters the program, and continue 

throughout the program. ' • 

- ^ ^ ^ — — ^ ^ 

3. \ Contacts and communication of college and universal ty teacher education 

personnel with public school personnel have been greatly • expanded and 
ijnproved. ' The. University of Oregon, Oregon State Uk^ivcrsity ,: and Oregon 
College of Education have organized formal teacher e^ycation consortia 
structured so as to bring together the' ins titution and represontativds 
of the public schools, professional associations, and tlie student in 
planning, operation, and implementation of their , teacher education programs. 

In 1973, public school personnel and the organized teaching profession 
were granted a more significant role in setting standards for teacher 
certification and accreditation of teacher education programs through 
the, Legislature's vesting of authority therefor in the Teacher Standards 
and Practices Commission. " 



4. The -.'State System colleges and ciivisions ,of education are moving from 
reliance on informal information from graduates and teachers in the 
field, as a basis for evaluating their teacher education programs, to 
more formalized and systematic follow-up procedures. The three state 
•colleges have developed and initiated procedures involving formal obser- 
vation and evaluation of their graduates during their first year on the 
job. . 

5. More emphasis in teacher education on field experience and on follow-up 

and evaluation of graduates,' is resulting in increased costs for- the_ _ 

programs in elementary teacher education, as evidenced by a study made 
by Oregon College of Education in cooperation with Teachin^^ Research 
Division, concerning the' **cost-benef its" of OCE's new program in elem- 
entary education. Further studies are needed to establish more clearly 
the relationships between various features of the teacher education 
programs and cost, and the relationship between the cost, and the benefits 
of the program. 
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A Profession-Wide Study of In-Service Education 
for Teachers, ' Educational Specialists, and Adm ' -^trr.tors 
in Oregon Public Schools 

This final section of this report provides a summary of a profession-wide 
study of in-service education for. teachers , educational specialists,, and. 
administrators in Oregon public schools which was initiated during the spring 
term 1975. It is expected that the final report with recommendations will 
be comple ted in June, 1977. 



Background 

During the fall term 1974, the State System deans and directors of . 
teacher education proposed to the Board's office of academic affairs 
that a comprehensive study be made of in-service programs for educational 
personnel in Oregon covering such broad areas as: (1) identification and 
analysis of the in-service needs of teachers, (2) approaches to the 
development of effective and coordinated delivery systems for in-service 
ctacher education; and (3) recommendat^-ons concerning future directions. 
Recommendations were to come from the study for all agencies and groups 
in the state concerned with the continued professional development of 
educational personnel. ^ 

After further, discussion arid deliberation, the Teaching Research Division 
was requested to assume major responsiblity for designing and carrying' 
out the study. Dr. Del Schklock, research professor with the Teaching 
Research Division, agreed to serve as director bf the study. . 

During the summer months (1975) individuals representing the deans 
and directors, the Board's office, the Teaching Research Division, 
the Division of Continuing Education, the Teacher. Standards and Practices 
Commission, and the Oregon Department of Education drafted an initial 
proposal for the study. In September,' the proposal was reviewed and 
approved by the deans and directors-and the- Board's *^office of academic 
affairs. Teaching Research allocated $7,500 from its State appropriation 
.to support the first, year of the stud^. Other groups participating in 
the study pledged "in kind" contributions by volunteering to carry out 
particular tasks within the study.' 

To furrher enlist the cooperation of the various teacher-ifelated agencies 
and organizations, a study committee to assist in the planning and implementation 
of the study was organized. It included representatives from the Oregon 
Education Association, the Oregon Federation of Teachers, the Teacher -Standards 
and Practices Commission, the Oregon Educational Coordinating Commission, 
the Oregon School Boards Association, the State System institutions that 
prepare teachers, the independent colleges and universities and public school 
administrators. Dr. A. M. Rempel, from the Board's office, was designated 
as chairman of, the study committee. » 

- 93 - 
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Increasingly, as the in-service project progressed, it came to be viewed 
by the various cooperating groups as a profession-wide study of the 
continued professional development of educational personnel, and that 
the study should be conducted in such a way that the recommendar.ions 
coming from the study would be viewed as recommendations from the 
profession as a whole. 

In the pa^es that follow the purpor rocedures, and rationale for the 
study, and progress that has beer lescribed briefly. Recommendations 

coming from the study should be ri l . in d:^aft form by January or 
February; the study sho >ld be C0114 y June, 1977.. 

Rationale for the Study 



There is increased awareness of the need for improving educational 
programs for the continued professional development of educational 
personnel, both by the teacher preparatory institutions and the teaching 
profession. 

Teachers stay on the same job longer; fewer new teachers .are entering 
the profession. Legislators and taxpayers are concerned that schools 
become more "cost effective.'* New challenges to teachers are emerging, 
that were not anticipated in their preparation, teacher organizations 
are taking strong positions in favor of teachers having a major voice 
'in determining their continued professional de^^elopmcnt . 

In Oregon, in-service programs for teachers and administrators in the 
public schools take many forms and come through many sources. Tradi- 
tionally the institutions of higher education, through the Division of 
Continuing Education, have been the major source for in-service offerings, 
but today in-service teacher education is provided to an increasing 

degree "by school districts themselves . -In-service teacher -education:- in 

Oregon obviously has changed in recent years so far as needs, programs, 

and procedures are concerned, but as yet little corresponding change 

has been made in the policies pertaining to in-service in the state nor 

in the manner in which continued professional growth through in-service, study 

is recognized. Clearly, the evolution of policies and procedures for 

in-service education in Oregon have not kept pace with those for the 

l:niitial preparation of teachers and school* administrators. 

With the adoption of the new Minitnum Standards for elementary and 
secondary schools in Oregon, it is also clear that the evolution of 
in-service programs and practices have not kept pace with need. To 
meet the needs fc/r staff . training and development, implied' by the' new 
standards, a massive in-service effort will have to be undertaken. As 
ye_t, however, there is no generally accepted plan for pinpointing what 
the in-service needs for educational personnel in the state r.re, no - 
generally- accepted plan for meeting those needs once they have been 
identified, and no generally accepted means for encouraging and/or 
recognizing continued professional growth on the part of education 
personnel who take part in in-seryice activities. 
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Basic Purpose 

The basic purpose of the study is to identify existing programs, pro- 
cedures, policies, and needs with respect to the continued professional 
growth of public school personnel in Oregon, and to develop a set of 
policy recommendations for keeping abreast of and meeting the needs for 
continued professional growth for the foreseeable future. 



Objectives 

The following ives that have beeji. sei tor the study: 

1^. Identify and document the continuing education needs of districts, 
teachers, and administrators in Oregon. 



~2~. — Td en t"tf y ~Bnd^-o'ctime ntr-the-mean s— ^hrough-whi-c^h-persana e l an d a genel^s^ 



have attempted and are attempting to meet these needs, 

3. ' Identify and document the resources available within the state to 
_n^eet these needs. 

A, Identify and document all state-wide policies that ..govern or in 

any way bear on the implementation of continuing cdMcation programs 
for school personnel. 

5. Identify a: j: document the„ roles jnd . obj ectives v.:r ^ is agencies, 
groups, anc ganlzations rc^;ard as appropriate f c i- mselves within 
the conte: ^jf continuing, education for schpol per-^ cl- 

6. Review prc r^ms, policies, and procedures that are -e or being 
developed -.^sewhere in the nation for the continue^ fessional 
growth of school personnel. 



7 ; ' Develop a s e t oT policy "r ec^ 

growth of educational personnel - in Oregon, and a plan -for coordinating 
resources in such a way that the continuing education system is 
responsive to^ the evolving educational tieeds of the st:ite. 



Procedures 



The study wa, designed t9 be carri-d out in three distinct phases. Phase 
1, which was r - ried out'between ;Iovember 1975 and Juu. 1976, was designed 
to provide t:<;- »ckground needed to begin formulating policy recommendations 
In essence r phase of study was to achieve the first six objectives 
listed abpve. » 

Phase 2 , which is to take place' during the fall months of 1976, will be 
devoted to the initial, formulation of recommendations coming from the 
study, and the initial drafting of final reports, Additional background 
studies that appeared to be needed as a result, of the policy formulation 
process also will be carried out. 
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Phase 3 9 which is to take place during the winter and spring months 
of 1977, will be devoted to a review and refinement of the recommendatig.ns 
fashioned in Phase 2. The review and refinement process will be carrie^'^'" 
out by the various institutions^ and agencies represented in the study. 
With completion of the study it is aimed to have a. set of recommendations 
for the continued professional development of educational personnel in 
Oregon that can be forwarded to the appropriate policy making bodies within 
the state and used as a basis for formulating state-wide policies for this 
critical area of the Oregon educational system. 



Progress to Date 

Essentially all background studies h v^e been completed as a basis for 

policy recommendation. These ii ^udc: 
I* • 

. An analysis of existing policy statements pertaining to the 
continued professional growth 'of school personnel in Oregon, 

^iTrcl'udlTXB~~a~~sainp~lB~'X7f--sm:^^ 

level (responsibility assumed by Teacher Standards and Practices 
Commission and the Division of Continuing Education) . 



A study of the 
the roles, tas 
the state (res 



r^^eiv ' impact i-i the new Minimum Standards on 

: 'nd n-ieded cpniretencies of teaching personnel in 
.:ioi_^Ly assumed by State Department of Education) 



A reviev; of the it ' ::ure on current studies, trends, and 
practices in i: [^r^-^* . education (responsibility assume^] by 
State Department o'z i-t; jcation) . 



First-hand contact 
programs of in-S'>erV:i 
s^.bility aSGUirnri a\ 



:3lephone or visitation with promising 
- education elsewhere in the nation (respon- 
^;::her Standards an.d Practices Commission). 



An exploratory 

school-pexsonn , 

activities, th^ 
in~service in i \\e 
etc. (responsi 



vly of in-service activities engaged In by. 
t::e conditdons— surround ing— pa r-t^i^ip a t-ion—in^thes 
^vvlder of the activities , anticipated needs for 
-\!ture, ways to improve in-service offerings, 
assumed by Teaching Rese^ir ui) . 



An exploratory 
programs offer 
sities in the 
these programs, 
(responsibility 



. av f the nature and range of in-service 

i to educational personnel by colleges and univer- 

?.t{ fhe conditions surrounding ^articipatdon in 
vice needs anticipated in the future, etc, , 

ai^zs'ciii'Ld by Teaching Research) . 



Three background studies nmr- :o be completed; 



An analysis of t. 
assumed by the VcirV. 
concerned with ii: 
education, prof ess ioi 
Education, the Te«ir'' • 
(respoiisibilitv . sci^: 
tinuing Education, ar 
academic affairs). 



::.ijis and responsibilities currently being 
institutions and agencies in the state 
ice, for example, institutions of higher 
:;1 associations, the State Department, of 
r Standards and Practices Commisaion 
ed by Teaching Research, Division of Gon- 
d the office of the vice-chancellor for 
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Documentation and analysis of the kinds of in-service activities 
engaged in or offered through these various institutions and agencies 
(responsibility assumed by Teaching Research, Division of Continuing 
Education, and the office of the vice-chancellor for academic affairs). 

Documentation and analysis of the financial resources currently 
available to school personnel in Oregon for continued professional 
development. 

In addition to the background studies that have been completed , a language 
for dealing with the continued professional development of educational 
personnel has been formulated , the format for recommendations coming from the 
study. has been established, and a framework for viewing continuing professional 
development activities within the state as a whole has been drafted. Finally, 
an outline of the final report of the study has been reviewed and approved 
tentatively by the study committee. \ 

\ 

Next steps, as outlined by the study committee, are:^ 

,1. Complete the background studies needed to :^ormali2e 
■ ^. recommendations (to be done by November 15). 

2, Draft recommendations (to.^ be done by December 15). 

3. Submit recomniendations to review by interested^ institu- 
tions and agencies (January 10 to March 10). \ 

Carry out additional* background studies needed as a 
result of -the policy formulation process, or that are 
needed to support/sharpen/ref Ine the recommendations 
that have been made (January IQ to March iO) . , 

5. Continue the review and refinem e nt process until the 

recommendations are acceptable to all participating 

institutions and agencies , (March 15 to May 15). 

6. Submit the final set of recommendations along with a 
description of how they were established' and a request 
for appropriate actions, to the various educational 
policy formulating bocjies' within the state (June 15). 
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Admission arid Retention Policies in Teacher Education 
in the State Sy&tem Colleges and Universities v ? 
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Admission and Retention Policies in Teacher Education 
in- the State System Colleges and Universities 



During this period of reduced demand for production of elementary and secondary 
teachers, it has baen the expectation of the Board of 'Higher Education that 
State System institutions would make a special effort to improve their selec- 
tion and retention procedures with the objective of. assuring admission to and 
retention in teacher education o£ high quality students. ^ 

To provide evidence that the Stare System institutdons are indeed following 
policies of selective admission co and retention in their teacher education 
programs j we are providing in this addendum a more comprehensive summary of 
teacher education admission and retention policies in the Stat^ System 
institutions as well as supplying specific information about the pplicies 
that, apply on each campus. / 



Siiinniary 



Admission to Teacher^ducatiori 
Practices and Procedures 



The following observations can be rade about admission^practices and 
procedures in elementary and seconi:^ary education at the State Syst^etn 
institutions: 



With the exception of UO, all institutions require a minimum ^eumula-. 
tive GPA (overall) for admission to ...teacher education. Minimum GPA 
requirements range from 2.00 at OCE; 2.20 at SOSC: 2.25 at EOSC and 
OSU; to 2.50 at PSU. Since cumulative student CPA's are no longer _ 
computed at UO, a specific cumulative' GPA for admission to teacher 
education is not required, except the student must be in good 
standing, i.e., not on academic probation. . 



Four of . the institutions (EOSC, SOSC, OCE, and PSU) require a 'minimum 
GPA of 2.50 in the subject area major for admission to secondary, 
teacher education. At OSU, the GPA requirement for admission to 
secondary education varies from 2.^25 to 2.50 in the various depart- 
ments; at the GPA requirement varies from 2.75 to 3.00. V 

EOSC and SCH^C riequire' that 45 quarter hours of coursework be 
completed before admission to elementary , and secondary education; 
OSU and PSU require 75 quarter hours; and OGE raquires 90 quarter 
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,hours. The UO has no set figure for total coursework hours to be , 
' completed prior to admissiv^n. Typically, students apply for admission .^^^ % 
either as sophomores or beginning juniors. ^\ 

All institutions requiire satisfactorv performance in ten corn 

sition for admission to , tc^^f^^her t-duc.. ion. The institute eicner 
require successful completion of one or two terms of courses in / ^\ 
writing, or attaining a certain standard of performance on au|S(t:an,3ard- 
ized or institution-developed English test. 

Four of the Institutions (EOSC, SOSC, OCE, anc OSU) require students 
to demonstrate speaking competency by passing a speech test (usually 
administered by the speech dfepartinent) . Two institutions (EOSC and 
OSU) require minimum. 5Cores on a standardized reading test, and two 
institutions (SOSC and OSU) require satisfactory scores on a standard- 
ized test in mathematics (required for elementary education students 
only ^t OSU) . 

At all institutions except ]g^U (only iri elementary education . at UO) , the 
candidate must be recommended for admission by a sdreening cbiumittee , . 
. which makes its recomiriendationsL on the b^sis of an evaluation of the 
"student's transcripts and test results, and consideration of the appli- 
cant's interest in and aptitude for teaching. Judgments concerning the 
. applicant's orientation to and potential for teaching are based on data- 
collected through sources such as committee interviews, with the candidate', 
written evaluation of the student's potential for teaching by professors y 
or other cooperating personnel involved with the student, student auto- 
biographies and self-evaluations, student essays on topics of general 
and special concern to schools and/or society, etc. ' 

At PSU, rather than requiring an interview>vith a screening committee,,' 
each student is required to have three evaluation interviews for 

admission to the te acher education p r ograms , one con ducted_Jby_the ^ 

student '~s advisor, one by a faculty member from the school, of education, 
and another by a public school person. _\ ^ 

At up, secondary education students. are assigned to and interviewed by 
an advisor in the student Vs proposed teaching field and must complete 
a program planning form with the .assigned advisor before being admitted 
,to the secondary teachpr 'i^teparation program. I 



After the applications for entry into teacher education have been 
reviewed, students are notified as to acceptance into the program, 
conditional acceptance., or rejection. If acceptance ~s conditional, 
Visually instructions are given tr che student and 'the student's 
ad^^l^sor concerning tht deficiencies the student must clear to be 
admit't^. Students may reapply when the deficiencies have been met. 

Retention Procedure . 

kt all of the institutions, admission to the teacher education programs does 
not guarantee continuatiohv^ Coafinuation in either elementary or secondary^ 
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education is conting following: 

. Maintaining an Ov :r./ ^ ard a GPA in uue teaching area at the 

^ level set the institution for admission to the program. 

. Satisfactory completion of the courses in professional education 
including the teaching methods and materials courses. 

. . Satisfactory performance in student teaching, as judged by the 
candidate's college supervisor and cooperating teacher in the 
public school. . . 

The major evaluation checkpoint after admission to the teacher education 
program comes at the time when the student makes application for student 
teaching. At this point, it is determined whether the student has completed 
£he necessary coursework, has met the GPA reiuirements, and has made up and 
corrected previously-noted deficiencies. ^ ^ 

With the exception of PSU, all institutions require successful experience 
and performance on the part of the teacher education candidate in a pre-- 
student practicum in" the public schools before being admitted to student teach- 
ing. PSU requires such a practicum experience in the public schools as a con-\ 
dition for initial admission to the teacher education program. 



' Changes in Admission and Retention 
Policies Over the Past Five Years 

' Changes that have taken, place in admission and retention policies and proce- 
dures in State System institutions over the past five years (since 1971-72) 
' ^ can be summarized as follows: ; 

EOSC and OSU have . increased the overall GPA required for admission 

to and retention in their teacher education programs from 2.00 to 2.25. 

. Several of the institutions have increased theij. emphasis on satis- 
factory performance on designated tests as a requirement for admission 
' tro - elementary and . secondary education. EOSC now requires- the candidates 
to achieve certain achievement leVels on tests in reading, writing, . and 
speaking; OSU requires passing a standardized skills tast in reading, 
comprehension, spelling, and mathematics for students in elementary edu- • 
cation; and PSU^ requlr.es candidates^ tbs write an autobiography and an 
? essay on a topic of general or special' concern to the schoqls and/or 
; society. ^ 

• . 00 has introduced the use of a screening coranitt^ee to screen candidates 
for admission to elementary education, and now requires successful com- 
pletion of a pre-student teaching practxcum for admissicn to student 
- teaching for both elementary and secondary education students. . ^ 

. OCE and OSU have developed • field-abased, pre-student teaching, block pro- 
grams, (elementary and secondary block. at OCE; sophomore a:nd junior block 
at OSU) which stress evaluation of student performance in public^ school 
situations. Students must" demonstrate adequate teacihing competencies be- 
■ fore being admitted to student teaching. , 
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PSU has made significant changes in its admission to teacher education 
procedures effective fall 1976, e.g., requirement of successful field, 
experiences in the public schools before admission to teacher education; 
requirement of three evaluation Interviews with university arid public 
school personnel. , 



Eastern Oragon State College 



Requirements and Procedures f or ''Admission to Teacher Education 



Requirements ; . ^ / 

Requirement . • Elementary 

GPA require^ fpr admission: 

Overall ' 2.25 
In the r aj or ' 



No. of quarter h,ours of 

coursework to be completed 
before admission: 

Required tests: 1. 



45 



Secondary 



2.25 
2.50 



45 



Nelson*-Denny Reading Test - Vocabulary and^ 
Comprehension (student Wust score at the 
25th percentile for college sophomores or 
higher). ' ^ \ 

Writing proficiency (writing test developed 
by EOSC which all students must pass before 
being permitted to graduate). . 

" • ' c " 

Speaking ability (as a part of Ed 329, 
Introduction to Teaching, speaking competency, 
of the student is assessed by at least two 
professor^., and the results .included in the ' 
student's Application for Admission). 



Candidate must be recommended for admission by screening ^committee. • ^ 

Procedures : 

The follcfving procedures apply for admission to ..teacher education for both 
elementary and secondary eHiication majors: \ ' , 

■ ' ■■- " ' \ ■ ' " ■ ■ 

The student makes formal application for admission to the teacher edu- 
cation program just prior to completion of tw6 years of coursework or 
during the first course in the professional education sequence, E<r329, 
Introduction .to Teaching. The application- is completed-, with the help 
of • an advis<rf>Mid carries the advisor ' s signature. Students are. encouraged 
to submit (an application earlier than the end. of their secondary year if 
they d0sir\ 
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2, The application is screened by the program coordinator and forwarded to 
the teacher education committee . (more recently the entire education 
division) for acceptance of rejection. Formal admission is . granted upon 
approval of the committee or the division faculty. In some cases, there 
is conditional acceptance with instructions to the. advisor and student 
concerning deficiencies that the student must clear. 

,. ■ . V " 

3, A letter is sent to the student' by the director of teacher education 
informing the student of acceptance, conditional acceptance, or rejection. 



Changes In Admission ^leguirements and Procedures 

over the Pas t Five ^ ear s ; . \ • , 

1, Overall GPA required has been changed from 2,00 to 2.25. 

2t Minimum score on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test is now required, 

'3. The student is required to demonstrate speaking competency in conjunction 

with Ed 329, Introduction to Teaching. . . • 

.Retention in the Teacher Education Program 

The major evaluation che(ikpbint after admission to the teaqher education program 
comes in conjunction with the Application for Student .Teaching . 

Pro^.edures ; " ' 

1. The student submits an Application for Student Teaching during the year- 
prior to student teaching and not later than the spring term. At • this t*ime 
it is determined if the coursework in the endotsement area is completed'' 
oij .'scheduled. CPA's are checked-, and it is determined whether deficiencies 
noted previously have been made up and satisfied. The application form' is - 
signed by the endorsement area advisor and the education advisor and sub'- 
mitted to the director of teacher education. ' . 

'2. The student applications for' student teaching are considered at a formal 
meeting of the education division* During the discussion specific cases 
are reviewed and opportunity is provided for faculty members who have 
worked with a particular student in 'different settings fio share perceptioiis, 
of the student's strengths and weaknesses and the student's progress and 
potential. Formal action is taken , t^^o admit or not to admit to student 
teaching.. In some instances, students are admitted to student, teaching 
conditionally, with a specification of, deficiencies needing correction. 
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Changes over the Past Five Years ; 

Writing proficiency must be ■ demonstrated on an institutirnally preparf^,d test 
prior to graduation. . 



EKLC 



Admission and 


Ketfcntxon Data 






1973^74 


19/4-/3 




Elementary Education 








No. of applications*^ 


76 


105 




No. admitted 


62 


68 


55 


No. complet:i.ng program 


6a 


55 


51 


Secondary Education 








No. of applications* 


75 


124 


73 


No. admitted 


58 


63 ' 


56 


Nb. completing program - 


. 64 


" ■ . ' ■■ ■ ; 51 


47 



•^Represents the number of students who' registered for Ed 329, Introduction ±o 
Teaching. Not all^-^of them filed formal application to the program. ^ 

• • ■ ' . . ■ y 

Additional Teacher Education Student Data - 

The mean score of education students on the verbal and mathematics portion V 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) in 1975 was 858^ as compared with a 
mean score of 843 for all students at EOSC. The national mean score ^for all 
students is 906. ' 
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Performance of EOSC Education StXidents in 

Tlie Nelson- Denny Readlrtg-^est 
(1975-76 Introductory Classes in Education) 











Group 


No* 


Meaft Percentile Scores'^ 
Vocabulary & Comprehension 


Reading Rate 


Elementary Education 




49 ' 


49 


Secondary ''Education ^ 
(undeclared concen;:ration) . 


6 

0 


65 . 


42 . 

- 


Secondary Education 

(declared concentration) . 


■ . .... ' 

45 




Science-Biology ' * , 


c 

10 


22 


Math _ 




.■ - , .48 •- 


40 


Physical Education-Health 


( 19" 




« 38 


Language Arts 


11 




; , 57- • ■ 


Soc^ial Science 


15. 


. 62 \ ■ . ■ 


52 


. Music 




-37 


57 


Business 


9 


: ■ •■ ,4i''' 


35 ' 


Art" 


4 




73 


Foreign Students 


. 2 


..■--1 " ■■' 


5 


Other 


21 




48 


Total 


144 , 


Mean - 47 


Mean-- 43 



^As compared with national norjns for college sophomores. ' " 

^Students taking introductory course out of general interest. No declared concentratioi 
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S^thern Oregon State College 



Requirements and Procedures for Admission to Teacher Education 



Requirements : 

Requirement 

GPA required for admission: 
Overall ' 
In the major . 

No. of quarter hours of 
coursework to be completed 
before admission: • 



Elementary 



2 .20 ^ 



Secondary 



2.20 
2,50 



45 



45 



Required tests; 



1. Demonstrated level of proficiency 
in speech - a "B" orbetter in a 
preliminary speech-cotouni^ations . 

" course ; or passing a speech screen- ' 
ing test administered by the speech 
department . ■ . - 

2. Demonstrated proficiency in written 
E^iglish - a GPA of 2.5 or better in . 
Writing 121 and Writing /222 or equi- 
valent; ^r^ passing .the Cooperative 
English Test (standard set "by English 
Department). A student not passing 
the Cooperative English Test may 
stabmit an assigned theme.*. Prescribed 

t remediation by the English Department 
is available to the student if^the 
theme is unacceptable." , 



3. Demonstrated proficiency in mathe- 
matics - completing any one of l^th 
.160, 164, 166., or 312 with a "G". or 
better; or passing the Standardized 
Arithmetic Achievement Test (Bobbs- 
Merrill) .according to standard set 
by mathematics department. 



Candidate must be recommended for admission by screening committeet 



r ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Procedures ; 

The following procedure^ apply for admission to teacher education for both 
elementary and secondary education majors: 

1. The application for admission to candidacy for the teacher education 
program^ may be submitted as soon as the student has reached sophomore 
standing. However, the student must have met the requirements for 
admission listed above before filing for admission. Mso, the appli- 
cation must carry the signature of the student's advisor. 

2. Applications for admission to teacher education are considered by the . 
.teacher education admissions and retention committee. If the student 

meets all requirements, he is routinely admitted to the program. If 
the student does not meet the requirements, the committee has two 
options: 

It may reject the application, possibly with advice as to 
what deficiencies must be overcome before a re-submission 
will be considered. In practice, this does not usually occur 
since students who'are notably deficient seldom apply, nor 
would they ordinarily secure their .advisor's signature. 

If the deficiency is of a minor or technical nature, the 
. committee may approve a deviation. The committee may indi- 
cate that the deficiency is acceptable or may stipulate some 
course of action that the. student must follow to remedy the 
deficiency. 

Under no circumstances, are students allowed to enroll in education 
courses other than Ed 317, Social Foundations of Education, unless 
they hav^ been admitted to the teacher education program or a devia- 
' tion has been approved by the teacher education admission and reten- 
tion coimnittee. . ^' . 

3. Along with the application for teacher education the student is respon- 
sible for having five of his/her instructors submit evaluations 

to the "^teacher education admissions and retention committee. Also, 
shortly after the student has submitted an application for admission 
to teacher education, the student ' s name is placed on a list which is 
distributed to the SOSC faculty. Each- faculty member is asked to < .. 
review the names on the list" and submit to the educat:,ion office in 
■ writing, on yellow cards provided, any' reservations he or she might ^ 
ha\(:- about the entry into teacher education of any of the students 
listed. . » 

% ■ . ■■ . 

4. If committee action is favorable to the student, a letter of provi-- 
sional acceptance is mailed to the student," and the student is pro- 
vided a .cajd permitting .further enrollment in education classes. 
Students not accepted into the teacher education program receive 
written notice of the -coimnittee 's action and are encouraged to make 
an appointment to discuss the matter with the appropriate^ coordinator 
(elementary or secondary education) . 

. Retention in the Teacher Education. Program 

Admission to the program does not guarantee continuation . Students ,may be 
dropped from the program for any of the following reasons: 

er|c . ■ . i2y ■ 
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1. Failure to maintain a 2.2 cumulative GPA or a 2.5 GPA in the stu- 
dent major. 

'2. Failure to get a "C" grade in the education courses (methods and. 
; materials) . 

3. Occasionally a teacher candidate is identified by some member or 
' members of the faculty as being in need of special attention be- 
cause of some social or psychological deficiency. So that the 
faculty can be of assistance to such a student, continuous and 
careful observation is made of the student by the appropriate coord- 
inator and all other faculty meinbers who have direct contact with 
the student. The student is aided in preparing a plan of improve^ 
ment followed by assessment of the student's progress and appropri- 
ate feedback to and conferral with the student. Students failing 

to show sufficient improvement may be dropped from the teacher 
education program by the executive body of the teacher education 
admissions and retention committee. The student receives v/ritten 
notice of the action and is reminded of ^ his or her right to appeal 
the decision to the total teacher education admissions and reten- 
tion committee. 

4. If in the professional judgment of the admissions and retention 
Committee, a candidate's performance in the classroom as observed 
in student teaching and other aspects of the program is* considered 
inadequate, the student is not retained in the program. 



Admission and Retention Data 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



. Elementary Education 



No. of applications 

No. admitted 141 

No. completing program 125 



137 
101 



125 
88 



Secondary Education 

No. of applications^ 
No. admitted 
, No. completing program 



185 
109 



170 
188 



180- 
119 



Since students are not encouraged .to apply until they have met the mimimum 
i:eq,uirements for admission, those who apply are usually admitted. 



\ 
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rhe following 
in teacher edur. 
at SOSC: 



Addltl ' r- M^ -rt Dati 

idicates tiiat gr:^:..- ■ point averages ^ ^r:.) f students 
ire higher on trr srage zhan^ the GPA fcx all students 



Class 1 



Stude Teacher Education 



lai £ -::d-nts 





^ Education 


Sec :adar,y Education 




Average 
GPA 


No. of 
Student 


Average 
GPA 


Nc, of - 
StJtdents 


Average 
GPA 


No. of 
Students 


24 


3.154 


5 ■ 


3.010 


913 


2.887 , 


58 


3.041 


25 


3.272 


828 


2.920 


108 


,3.045 


91 


3.025 


953 


2S-987 



Sophomores 

Juniors^ 

Seniors 
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;on College c: Education 



Requirements -» I > lures, for Admission to Teacher Education 

Requirements ; 

Requirement Elementary Secondary 

CPA required for ^ v. 

Overall 2.00 2.00. 

In the major 2.50 2.50 

No. of quarter hot 

coursework to be * c£d 

before admission 90 90 

Required tests: 1. Passing grade on a writing. test developed 
_ by-OCE. - - ~ ~ ; I" 7 ~ 

2*- Successful completion of Sp 111,. Speech 
Fundamentals, or equivalent."^ 

Procedures : 



The student's applicstri . j^' f or admission is filed in' the office of the director 
of field services, ^-^uiission is automatic provided the student meets the 
admissions s tandardi- lis above . 

As the student progre£=^^ zoward his/her educational go^l, additional evidence 
Is included in the fila .-r subsequent review. 

Requests for waivers of ^i::-iissions standards or reconsideration of negative 
decisions are made i:: tae i:eacher education screening committee which is 
chaired ..by the director of teacher education. ^ . 

Retention in the Teacher Education Program - 



1. Screening during tie elementary and secondary block courses (Ed 361 , 
362, 363 ). The elementary and /secondary block courses are' used to^ 
screen student:s pri-3X to student teaching. For elementary education 
students, each student, is interviewed by his/her faculty sponsor, and 
counseled on the basis of group-type personality test data. In 
addition, stur^^nts gain extensive practice in actual classroom settings 
and havethei: jerformance evaluated in short lesson teaching and in 
• assuming full -es^onsibility for an elementary classroom for three to 
five days.- Each student must demonstrate competency in the classroom 
activities set ur as a part of the elementary block. before being ad- 
' mitted to studer^i .teaching^ Procedures similar to those used and develo- 
ped in the elemsnitary block are being introduced and gradually implemented 
in the secondary tiJLock* ' , . .. 



QCE is presently experimenting with and considering the use of an interview 
'with the candidate tc determine the adequacy of the candidate's communication 
skills • , 
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.2. Admission to student teaching . Students apply for . udt nt te£i:::-«ing in 

March of the year prior to their anticipated student ce>^chitig aiisignraent. 

Evaluation of the student's record prior to student ^a^thlng is made by 
the teacher education screening Committee. . 

As Indl-ated above, admission to student teaching in : alemer-tary- • 
program is based on the evaluation of student durine ' two- 
term^ elementary block sequence. Each . student ^s reccru -eludes the 
results of interviews completed during the elementary L ... ck, the 
competency ratings of his/her classroom performance. . the recommenda- 
tions of the -faculty sponsor. The cumulative GPA fcr^ ,:nission tc student 
..teaching must be not less than 2.00. 

Applications for admission to student teaching by st-ixi'; rs in secondary 
education are referred to the , appropriate departments^- screening committee 
for review and recommendation prior to consideration by che college 
teacher education screening committee. The departmental screening 
. „... committees make their recommendations on the basis of (1) the GPA in the 
teaching field (most departments require a 2)5.0 GPA in che teaching major) 

(2) recommendations . from faculty members in the departmental area; and ^ 

(3) the record of satisfactory completion of the secondary block course 
(Ed 363). and the appropriate special methods course in the teachi^ig 

' major. . .Departmental committe'es may recommend to the teacher education 

■screening committee approval, delay, -or denial of the student^s appli- 

cation. Final action is the responsibility. of the all college screening 
committee. 

3. Competency in student teaching . Students in both elementary and secondary 
education must demonstrate' competency in classroom teaching during student 
"teaching. An assessment procedure modeled after that used in the 
elementary and secondary block courses (referred to above) has been 
developed for this purpose. Both college supervisors^ and the classroom 
(school) supervisor rate the performance of the student. 



Changes "in Retention Procedures 

Uver t he Past Five Years ' 

'. ^ ~ ■ 

Ihe requirement of demonstrated student competency in classrocrm actXTTlties for 
admission to student teaching and for retention in the teacher educaxion p;r6- 
gram as a part of the elementary and secondary block courses was esliablished in 
1972 with the introduction of the new program in elementary educaticna. 'Since 
1972, there has been a continuous process of refining and improving student 
evaluation procedures and the use of student evaluation data In the s;elective 
retention process. 



Some departments require additional evidence of the student^s competency , 
e.g., the art department requires the student -to present a portfolio of 
art products; in music, each student demonstrates both piano arid voice 
•proficiency at a level that ^assures the. music faculty that the student will 
be successful in teaching music. ' ... 
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Admission 



J Retentior Data 



19 73-: 



197W5 



1975-76 



Elementuz-T-r £d.: r ation 



No., of applications 310 




270 


250 


■ No. ai — 1 tted 295 








No. ccniplening program 282 




228 




Secondary/ Education 








No, of applications . 245 




220 


240 


No" admitted - 220 




209 


225, 


No. completing program 217 




189 


216^/ 


Number Who Did Not Pass 
or Student Teaching 


Elemenrary Block (Ed 361, 3d2) 
(Elecsiitary) in 1975-76 




Elementary Block 


StudEnt 




Term I 

Reason (No. =177) 


Term II ■ 
. (No. =274) 


Teaching 
(No. =233) 




Withdrew 

During term 10 
Afterwards 7 


3 
0 


9 




Below standard 0 


5 


8 




Did not complete 0 


5 


_7 




All reasons 1^ 

acz) 


13 
(5%) 


•25 
(11%) 





^Includ^ 2S Bost-baccala.-nxeati:. students completing basic norm requiremei=-3 
^Include! 11 post-baccal-auxeatsi scudentH completing bas±c norm reqiiiremeE=3 
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Universi:" of Oregon 



Require: - and Procedures 
Requi-reinen 

GPA requi'-^ii f'cr admission: 



Admission to Teacher Education 



No. of quarter hours of course 
wark to be connleced before 
admission: 



Required tests: 



Jthex rnq.: irements : 



Procedure 



Currently, a specific GPA for admission is 
not required. The student must be in good 
standings i.e., not on academic probation. 
Entering freshmen at UO must have achieved 
a GPA of 2-50 or better in high school for 
admission to the university. 

There is no set figure for total coursework 
hours that must: be completed prior to 
admission. Typically, elementary education 
students enter as sophomores or beginning 
juniors; secondary education students enter 
as juniors. 

Students must: have successfully completed ' 
at least one term of required work in 
English composition for admission and/must 
successfully complete a second. term prior 
to student teaching. They must also 
* obtain clearance from zhe speech pathology 
department on a speech and hearing check 
before student teachxng.- 

Elementary education s^tudents must go 
through a screening procedure which includes 
(1) an interview with a trio- of staff members 
(.2) letters of reference , ands (3) a written 
autiobiography 



ElememmT^" .iijiucatlom 



1^. H2=l±EiiLiary adnzissxon to tfe ^ogram is contingent on a positive recom- 
ussrcialilon by a screening in'i— ^view commititee. \. 

. Th£ screening interview ha:s three, major goals: (a) to encourage the 
smident ' s introspection in regard tp the congruence of his/her^ 
. expcerience's, interests, and objectives with those appropriate to the 
teaching profession; (b) tthd provide the student with information and 
to advise the student about the program and the profession; and (c)- to 
ser:ve as a preliminary scxeenlng/selection process. 
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Interview concaittee.s are usually composed of two or three members. One mem- 
^ber must be from the regular ^^Xexnentary staff/ Other members may be graduate 
^ teaching fellows and liaison supervisors with ::he district schools, 

• The students interviewed ate evaluated in terms of seven criteria: 
intellectual potential, p ibliz se— ice, rapport with pe^rs and 
. children, interest in tesrhirg, rj:^ility to communicate vith others, 
sensitivity a7>d apprecia^ on v:it cultural pluralism, an : awareness ■ ... 
of socio! proDiems, 

2. Folders cf students judged '^v the :' nt: ^rviewing committee not laving 
met the s^::ated criteria aie revio : vd by the coordinator o elementary 
field plajement and the chairpers;: . of the department of c urriculum and 
instruct! 3n. 

3. Letters aris sent to all students vrving gone through the screening 
interview. Students not acc^^ptec^ ::nto teacher education are informed 

of the sp cific criteria which hav^ not been ^let and axe given suggestions 
for improving their qualifications for the prr^ram. 

4. Students wishing to appeal the deizlsion of the screening committee may 
petition an appeals commitrtee consisting of t-he chairperson, department 
of curriculum anc instructd-on, director of teacher education^ and the 
student's advisor. 

Secondary Edu cation: 

Students .are coia-dir Lonally admi /.':ed into the secondaxy teacher preparation 
program (usually beginning of jjm' .r y^ar) after they have "-.ndicared an 
interest in becoming a secondar -iiacher, reviewed tx-e prograni' s goals, 
expectations, requirements, and ucrtunlties, and afr^^ the ' have completed 
a program plahnicx; form with as?--.ri2iu advi^^r^rs. Stude^^ts ar? as^Higned tn an 
advisor in their rroposed t -chzr.U fi.sld enrolled ra the zolZ^za of 
liberal arts, als^ lJj an e ::at:i.-n: anvi^ar) . 

Changes in Admissi^on Reqm. r^ient • and Procedures 

Over the Past Five Years > ..... 

The present screening procedures , including an interview of tr^e candidate by a screen- 
ing committee in admission co elementaxy education, were, adoprsd in the fall of 1972.. 
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:r Retention in the Teacher Education Progr^ni 

Elementary Educati/vii > 

Elementary makers jr^.e : .illy accepted irrto the certif icatior :^,rogram only aflrs.T 
they have succHS:srnlly completed a fuHl term as instruction::;! as -istants in 
the public schools'. Evaluations from rhe classroom teacher;^ to whom the 
instructional assistant was assigned sore the -single most slmif iiiant factox 
for retention St this px)int. The school principal and the ntriversity sup^- 
visor also provide iirpirt regarding: the student's performance. 
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Further evaluations involving both cooperating z :.az^ers and univ^srsiry super- 
visors are inade of the student's competency for classroom teaching during 
student teaching. Candidates who nre unsuccessf u.l in student teaching, a 
judgment made jointly by field and rumpus professional staff, may graduate 
with a baccalaureate degree in education, but without a teaching certificate, 



Secondary Eflucation ; 

1. ' Secondary, education students :irc not considiired to b.e fully admitted to' 

the program, and eligible for student teachir: until they have success- 
fully completed a pre-studer*: teaching pracni :um. After completing the 
practicum, the student eval tes his/h^r ovm -erf ormance and is evaluated 
by his/her practicum super-riser. The advisor judges the student's - 
readinesa^-ior student teach±ng and full admission into the program. 

2. Students must satisfactorily ccmplete the required work in rrc-fessional 
education and maintain a c-muizcive GPA of 2. '5-3,00 (scne vcsriatipn among 
departments) in the teachxng r^jor. 

3. After student teaching, the advisor must recommend final a;pprrr~Ll of the 
student for certification in the studen'^'s subject area- 



Changes in Retention Pracedures ^ 

Over the Past Five Years 

Successful completion ox a pre-stude c t:eachl::ig r— irticrrm for adinL-Ssion to student - 
teaching for both elementary and s-::i^. . ri^-ry t^.-3Jihj:r::^ was intro.ci::a7ed as a requirement 
in the fall of 1972. 



■ Admissior- ^d Retention lata . . 

1971-74 1974-75 1975-76 
Elementary Education^ ' 

No. of applications No^ 184 \ 187. 

No. admitted avai3.able 164 ^ 171 

No. completing program 150 \ "^^"^ 

Secondary Education 

No.' of applications 281 , 308 

' 'No. admitted . 225 270 

No. completing ' program \^ 22U 2^65' 



■ r- 
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Oregon State ' University 



Requirements and Procedures for Admission to Tieacher Education 



Requirements : . 
Requiremeut 

ft 

GPA required for admission: 
Overall 
In the major 

No. of quarter hours of course- 
work to be completed before 
admission 

Required tests : 



Elementary 



2.25 
2.25 



75 

Speech/Hearing Te'^X 

Standardized Skills 

Test-, (Reading 
comprehensidn, 

spelling, 
mathematics) 



Secondary 



2.25 

2.25- 2.50 



75 



Speech/Hearing Test 



Cs-ndidate must be recommended for admission by screening committee. 
Procedures : ... 

1. Each applicant completes an application for admission to the teacher 
• education program. 



2. 



3. 



EKLC 



the applications are reviewed by a faculty screening committee in the 
program area to which the. applicant is applying" for admission. 



The various^.program areas may establish special reqjuirjements for admission 
in addition to those .listed above. 

. .. Elementary educatipn requires each applicant to present documented 
evidence of having successfully completed 40 hours of field, 
experience in an elementary or junior high school classroom. . Each' 
.elementary applicant is also required to be screenedby a selection • 
coimiittee. composed of a public school administrator ^ • a faculty ; 
member, and a senior elementary student.. The purpose of the inter- 
view-is to ^^scertain the student's level of interest in education, 
personal and social strengths, and potential for success in'the field 
. of teaching. . v; . 

. Actions taken by the science education faculty with respect to admis- 
sion -of students- are recorded in the published minutes^ of staff, 
meetings.. The minutes also contain action v ^en on various requests for 
il>s4:fLtutions , and modifications of criteria of acceptance. Requests 
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must be 'Submitted by students in writing and are acted upon by the entire 
science education faculty. A file is kept on each student, and, 
collectively,' the files serve as compiled data on students both admitted 
and denied admission to- the teacher education program. 

4. Applicants are notified as to the action of the screening coimnittees. 
Unsuccessful candidates are notified of unmet criteria and may reapply 
when requirements have been met. • 

. > ^Changes. in Admission Requirements and Procedures 
Over the Past Five Years 

1. Overall CPA required has been changed from 2.00 to 2.25. * . 

2, In elemenbary.. education, successful completion of. a Standardized Skills Test 
. and screening by an- interview committee have been added to the admission 

requirements . " ' 



Retention in the Teacher Education Program 



Retention of students in the teacher education program is based on the continuous 
evaluation of- students in academic courses, professional courses, and field 
experiences. 

Students must continue to meet- the academic requirements of the univer- 
sity, school, and unit both in terms.of required courses and minimum CPA. 

After admission, students are evaluated and reviewed at lea3t three 
times: during Theory and Practicum 11, during Theory and Practicum 
III, and during student teaching. (Theory- and Practicum II' and III 

'are the field-ba^ed pre-student teaching programs.) At each of these 
points^ written evaluations are made by both the public school cooperating 

, teacher and the university field supervisor .. Retention is based on the 
meeting of stated and>„ observed competenciks*- 

Ev^ry . effort is made hot to remove students from the program arbi^ . ' 
trarily .or unfairly. Students with difficulty are given a second 
• opportunity to meet requirements. On occasion, a student who <has 

completed all requirements for a. degree but st;\udent teaching is 
' permitted to graduate but_is not recommended for certification. 



Changes : in .Retention Procedures 
Over the Past Five Years 



The sophomore and junior block field and f)racticum courses have been developed 
to their present form over the past five years, i.e., identification of desired 
competencies, use of systematic evaluati6n^ procedures , and the use- of student 
evaluation data in student guidance and/ retention in the program. 

■ • ■ • ' /l3o 
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Admission and Retention Data 
1973-74 



Elementary Education 

No. of a.pp^Llcatloiis 
: No. admltt'ed 

No. Compl'etlng program 



213 
208 
194 



1974-75 



227 
213 
186 



1975^76 



161 
151 
182 



Secondary Education 



No. qf applications 

No. Admitted 

No./c ompieting program 



390 
367 
419 



357 
347 
416 



369 
312 
379 



7 
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Porrland State University? 



:.eauirements ^mrl Procedures for Admission to T eachc>r I ^ducation 

Re q u i r emen t s_ * . " . ■ n ^ • 

Requirement Elementary ^ Secondary 

GPA required for admission: 



Overall 

In the maic: 

No. of quarter h~ urs of 

coursework to be completed 
before admissicn: 



2.50 
2.50 



75 



2,50 
2.50 



75 



Required t€ 



Other . r equixements : 



Procedures : 



Writing test — student is required to, write, 
an autobiography and a formal essay which 
is graded. ., 

Three evaluation interviews .' ^Successful. - 
completion of a practicum experience in 
.the; public schools. ' ^ ■ 



1. 



During the 1975-76 academic year, PSU adopted revised admissions procedures for 
its students in alementary. and secondary education for implementation in the 
fall of 1976. The fallowing are the revised procedures: ^ ^ 



2. 



• StHdentS- who wisn to become teachers must enroll in Ed 310, Social and 
Cultural Foundations and vEd 312 Psychological Foundations of Education 
before formal application is made' for admission to teacher education, the only 
pre-requisite for these two courses is that each student must have earned - 
at least. 60 hours of college credit. Formal admission, however , is not 
granted until a student has earned 75 or more hours of college 'credit . 

Each student while taking Ed 310,' Social and Cultural Foundations, is -re- ; ' f.^ 
quired to write an autobiography'* and a formal essay on a topic of his/her K:' 
selection from a list of topics of general^ and special concern to schools ' 
and/or society. The autobiography is graded for spelling and legible ^ 
handwriting. The essa> is gra^d for substance*, use of standard" 'English, . 
unity, coherence, and. Spelling. . . - . 



3* 



Each student whxie enrolled in Ed 312, Psychological_Foundationrl)f Educa-. < • / 
ti9n, is required to study learners and learrtihg^i^ a public school for a. ■ /> 
mininuiia period o± one-half ~'day per week in a kindergarten, primary* intet- y 
mediate, .-or upper grade assignment. The* evaluation of the student by the V, 
assigned teacher is one of the factors considerecl in admission to the prpr . 
gram of studies.; , i o r' \ - 
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4/ .Each student is required to have three evaluation interviews for admission 
to the school of education. The persons' conducting the interviews shall 
_ be: 1) the student's advisor, 2) a faculty 'member from the school of edu- ' 
cation, and 3) a public school official (a list of those willing to conduct ' 
interviews is on file in the school of education office), 

>^ - ^ • ^ 

5. An^ application to the school of education must be submitted by the sixth 

week of the term preceding admission. » " 

■ ■ . / 

Changes in Admisgl^ion Procedures * - ' ' (J 

Over the Past Five Years" 

The following' are the changes in procedures for admission to teacher education 
that have taken place over the past "five years: ^ 

1. Completion of beginning courses in. the social, cultural, and psychological 
foundations of education (Ed 310 and Ed 312) before alimission to teacher ■ 
education. ' ' , 

2. Requirement of field experience in the public schools (one-half day per 
week for a term) for all -teacher candidates prior io admission. 

,. s ' ^ 

3. Requiireraent for the student to have three evaluation interviews with select- 
ed personnel before admiVsion. ' 

.4, Requirement of an, autobiography and formal essay, with t.'he results ;used in 
the admission process. j ' 

Retention in the Teacher Education Program 

1. The ;student must submit an application for student teaching. To be eligible*, 
the student must have maintained a cumulative overall CPA 'of 2.5, knd a 
cumulative CPA of 2.5 in professional courses. / 

■ ■ ■ : -■ ' '■ ■ / . ■ ' -• 

2. ;Retention in the teacher education program is contingent upon favorable mid- 

term and final student teaching evaluations by tl/e college supervisor and 
the district classroom supervising teacher. / 



Admissions and Retention Dat;^ 

/ 



Elementary Education 



1973- 74 / 1974-75 1975-76 



No. of applications Not 218 - . 243 

No. admitted . 179 158 

No. completing program " / 223 165 



Secondary Education 



available 



No. of applications j 200 27.8 

Ko. admitted I 117 I44 

No. completing program 200 219 

' • • , "'I 
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